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ins allowed to clean them up. After this they must be kept away 
SPM ) from the dirt and dust. I prefer to ‘‘feed back” and secure 














Producing Comb Honey in Michigan. 


BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


No. 2. 


(Continued from page 211.) 

As the honey season comes on, every available cell will be 
filled with brood, pollen or honey, and little spurs of white 
comb will appear here and there along the top-bars, or in any 
space or inequality into which they can be crowded. The cells 
along next the top-bars will be whitened by the plastering on 
of little bits of new wax. Some of the stronger colonies may 
begin ‘‘ hanging out,” as nothing will crowd bees out of the 
hives quicker than a honey-flow. All these things show that 
the time is at hand for putting on the sections. 

If the flow should open very suddenly, or, at least, become 
very profuse soon after it opens, sheets of foundation in the 
sections may be as good as drawn combs, but when it comes 
on gradually, drawn combs, or, at least, a few sections of such 
in each super as ** bait,” as it is called, are a decided advan- 
tage. If 1 could have my choice, however, I would be glad to 
have all of the sections in the first super filled with drawn, or 
partly-drawn, combs. I have seen seasons in which I was well 
satisfied that a case of partly-drawn sections of comb to give 
a colony at first meant just one more case of finished honey. A 
colony given a case of combs would have those combs filled 
and be commenced upon a second case of sections by the time 
that a colony given simply foundation had made a start. This 
difference is more noticeable with Italians than with blacks. 
lhe Italians cling to the brood-nest until actually forced out 
of it. Ifa bee hatches and the queen doesn’t stand ready to 
putin an egg, it is quite likely to be filled with honey. Give 
such a colony a case of sections filled with partly-drawn 
combs, and the bees will store honey in the combs just about 
as readily as in the combs below—a long time before they will 
draw out foundation in the sections. Combsin the sections 
relieve the pressure upon the brood-nest. More brood is the 
r t. Yes, and it starts the bees to storing above the brood- 

and having made a start they are sure to continue it. 


es 


l 
nest, 


“ sidering the value of drawn combs for this purpose, I 
should not try, toany great extent, to restrict the number of 
unfin shed sections at the end of the season. 

In this connection there is another point worth consider- 


ing, viz.: that the bees will store more honey in the supers if 
they are not crowded too much. The sections may not be 
a so plumply and solidly as when there is some crowding, 
- there will be more honey in the aggregate. Probably as 
x uch finished honey as though crowding were resorted to, 
wal na he number of unfished sections will be augmented. 

Iwo courses are open by which these unfinished sections 


may be used to advantage. One is that of ‘feeding back” 
then od honey to secure their completion, and the other 
Pe using them in the spring as just now indicated. In 


* ‘atter Case they must be extracted in the fall and the bees 





the completion of all sections that are at least one-half com- 
pleted. Those less than one-half finished I would extract and 
keep over to use in the spring. When combs that are nearly 
completed are kept over and used again, they will not have 
the smooth, new look of those just built, or of those that were 
not more than half completed the previous season. The rem- 
edy is to use the comb-leveler invented by B. Taylor. This 
very quickly and satisfactorily reduces the length of the cells 
to the required depth, which results in a smooth surface when 
the comb is finished. 


The tiering-up method, by means of which a whole case of 
sections can be handled at once, is the only one suitable to the 
requirements of modern bee-culture. Handling sections, put- 
ting them on and taking them off one at a time, or first put- 
ting them at the side of the brood-nest, and then later ‘‘ hist- 
ing” them on top, is too much work. I would not leave on a 
case of sections until every section was finished, but until 
most of them were, then when alot of such cases have been 
stacked up in the honey-house, sort over the sections and use 
the one or two unfinished sections that may be found in each 
corner of the case in making up a few new cases of sections 
that will be nearly finished. These are given back to the 
bees to be completed. 

All, of course, understand ‘‘tiering up.” When the first 
case of sections is one-half or two-thirds completed, it is raised 
up and another case placed between that and the hive. When 
the case last added has reached the same stage as the first had 
reached when raised up, both are raised and another placed 
next the hive. By the time that a third case should be added 
the top case is usually ready tocome off. If it is not, and it 
seems necessary to add another case, I would take off the 
upper case, bees and all, and give it to some colony having not 
more than two cases. I have never found it profitable to tier 
cases more than three high. The bees seem disinclined to 
work so far from the brood-nest. 


While shade may be dispensed with when the hives are 
painted white, and stand in an airy location, I think it better 
to have shade. ‘The bees will not be driven out of the supers 
on hot days if shade is used, and the inclination to swarm is 
lessened. A board two by three feet in size, one edge placed 
even with the north side of the hive, makes the best shade 
with which I am acquainted. Shade-boards may be made very 
cheaply from cull shingles, by nailing the thick ends to the 
side of a piece of board four inches wide and two feet long. 
Some use stones or bricks to keep these boards in place. This 
may be all right for an out-apiary, but at the home-apiary 
that is almost consantly in sight, I would prefer to pick up 
the boards and putthem back the few times that they may 
blow off during the season, to lifting stone twice every time a 
hive is opened. ; 

In the earlier days of bee-keeping we often heard the ex- 
pression: ‘‘ With a swarm goes all hope of surplus.” The 
swarm was hived in a full-sized hive and set off on anew 
stand, and the result was that the harvest was over by the 
time the hive was full and the bees ready to enter the supers. 
Only from anearly swarm could surplus be expected. The 
old colony swarmed at least once or twice more, and, of 
course, stored no more surplus. Now aswarm is hived upon 
the old stand, and in some instances the brood-nest is con- 
tracted to such an extent as to force the bees into the sections 
which are set over from the old to the new hive. I would con- 
tract the brood-nest when hiving swarms that are expected to 
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work in the sections, and this is the only time that I would 
contract the brood-nest, unless it might be in trying to force 
a rather weak colony to begin work in the sections. By plac- 
ing the swarm upon the old stand it will be seen that the field- 
bees are thrown into the swarm, which would not be the case 
if it were hived upon a new stand. 

Many go still further in angmenting the force in the 
newly-hived swarm. ‘This is by practicing what is termed the 
‘* Heddon method” of preventing after-swarming. The old 
hive is set to one side of the new one, with the entrance 
turned to one side at an angle of nearly 45°. Each day the 
entrance of the old hive is slightly turned towards the new 
hive. At the end of a week the two hives will stand side by 
side. The old hive is now moved to a new stand. This 
throws another ‘‘dose” of bees into the new hive, and robs 
the old hive just at a time when the young queens are hatch- 
ing. Losing so many bees just at this critical time usually 
causes the old colony to give up swarming. Asa rule, no sur- 
plus is obtained from the old colony, but it has a young queen, 
plenty of stores, all of its combs, and builds up into a splendid 
colony for wintering. 

As a rule, the swarm is notin the best condition for win- 
tering. It has an old queen, its workers have ‘‘ used them- 
selves up” in storing honey, and the contraction of the brood- 
nest has restricted the production of brood. There is also a 
lack of stores for winter. A good plan is to unite such colo- 
nies as soon as possible after the supers are off. Don’t wait 
until fall, as bees need some little time to get their stores and 
things in shape for winter. Decide, if you can, which of two 
queens is less desirable, and destroy her. About two days 
later the queenless colony may be united with the one having 
the better queen. Simply set the queenless colony over the 
one having the queen, and in a day or two the best combs may 
be set together in one hive. 

In my next I will have something to say of the use and 
non-use of comb foundation. Flint, Mich. 
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Is the ‘“*Union’’ on the ‘“‘ Down Grade ?”’ 


BY THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


In the Bee Journal for April 2, I noticethat Dr. Miller (on 
page 211) does not appreciate ‘* unkind flings,” and yet in 
the same article, which is only of about one-half a column in 
length, he speaks of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union thus: 

‘*T was one of the first members of the Union, and have 
always been loyal to it. I want to see it continue and in- 
crease. As matters stand, at present, the prospect is that it 
will go out of existence. There’s no use blinking the fact that 
it is now on the down-grade, as to members.” 


While Dr. Miller may not have intended this as an ** un- 
kind fling,” it will certainly be so taken by many who read it. 
It is a fact that the Union is not increasing in membership, 
but who could expect it to increase when bee-keepers have 
had four or five failures in the honey crop, year after year, 
which has had the effect of discouraging thousands, driving 
out of the business all who could see their way clear to im- 
prove their condition, by: abandoning it and embarking in 
something else promising more lucrative returns. Ask the 
publishers of the different bee-periodicals whether they have 
increased their circulation lately ; nay, more, ask them if they 
have not Jost from 20 to 30 per cent. of their subscribers dur- 
ing the past few years, and I think, without doubt, the 
answer will be that they have done so, and that it has been 
consequent upon the cause I have just mentioned. Yet the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union has kept its membership far be- 
yond my most sanguine expectations under these untoward 
conditions.—[No, we do not think that any of the best bee- 
papers have lost even 10 per cent. of their subscribers the 
past four years. At least the Bee Journal has not.—Eb. | 

Last year its decrease was only 20 per cent., which I 
think is less than the percentage of loss in the best bee-period- 
ical in existence ! 

In addition to the failures in the honey crop, the business 
of the country, during the past four or five years, has been 
paralyzed, and money has been almost impossible to get; all 
kinds of business in every locality in the United States has 
suffered in consequence. When these circumstances are also 
taken into account as factors in the career of the Union, it is 
indeed surprising that it has retained so many of its members. 

Still another cause for loss of membership is the fact that 
during the past few years when the bees have gathered only a 
partial crop of honey, envious neighbors have not been sufti- 
ciently wrought upon by jealousy to prosecute, and hence 
there have been fewer lawsuits, and less trouble generally in 
communities where bees have been kept; as a result, many 





bee-keepers have become apathetic, and it is wonderful that 
the Union should not have lost more members than it has, jf 
the latter is taken into account. 


Dr. Miller wrote his item, evidently, without sufficient 
thought, but no one will say it was with ‘malice afore. 
thought.” ‘The Doctor is too good a man for that, but his Jap. 
guage is misleading and unreasonable, when he says: ‘There’. 
no use blinking the fact thatitis now on the down-grade as 
to members.” The Union is no more on the ‘‘down-grade” 
than are multitudes of other institutions that are not now 
prosperous, all over the whole country. She has held her own 
better-—much better—than her most sanguine friends coulq 
have hoped for or expected. 

If ‘‘amalgamation ” is to be effected, its friends must pre- 
sent the strongest arguments in favor of its accomplishment, 
showing the benefits to be obtained, rather than to disparage 
either of the institutions sought to be united. I believe jp 
building up—wnot tearing down ! 

Let our zeal be ‘‘according to knowledge,” not tempered 
with suspicion, envy or jealousy. We should commend the 
good work and efficiency of both institutions. 

Chicago, Ill., April 2. 
ae 


Sweet Clover—Harvesting It for the Seed. 
BY JOHN M’ARTHUR. 


In the March 26th number of the American Bee Journa) 
I read an appeal from the editor, asking for more information 
about sweet clover. When one begins to write about this— 
the queen of honey-ptants—he scarcely knows where to begin 
or where to end. I have always written favorably of itasa 
forage and honey-plant, having had 15 years’ experence in 
cultivating, harvesting and marketing the seed. If my ex- 
perience will be any benefit, it will be given freely. 

Before going into details, allow me to saya few words 
about an editorial that appeared in the Canadian Bee Journal 
for Jan. 18, 1896, page 699. The editor said: ‘‘Some put 
great stock in ‘sweet clover.’ It may be a matter of locality, 
but we think it is sometimes a matter of careful observation ;” 
and winds up by saying, ‘‘It is an injury, making the bees 
restless, and consume more stores than they gather.” This 
has never been my experience. Perhaps he will wait till some 
one more enthusiastic than himself does the seeding, and he 
share the benefit. I would advise the use of a little more 
seed. Itcan be had.handy, and at reasonable figures; by 
doing so he would be helping himself, also his neighbors, and 
that is our mission here, I believe. 


Mr. Wm. Stolley gave us a grand description of sweet 
clover in the Bee Journal of Dec. 19, 1895. Then we had 
another view of it in the Bee Journal of Jan. 30, 1896, dis- 
cussed by the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ convention, and a 
really practical reading by that veteran—Mr. M. M. Baldridge, 
of St. Charles, Ill. Just look up those back journals and 
read them over and over, until you master the facts. Then 
get some seed, and commence the good work, and help your- 
self. If youdothat, you will help your neighbors, and be 
none the poorer. You will aid the sportsman, because it is a 
fine cover for game. Several declared to me when harvesting, 
that rabbits and other game had become very numerous in the 
past few years, attributing it to the amount of sweet clover 
growing in this locality, being food and cover for them. 


Another very important point not touched upon, is sweet 
clover from an ornithological point of view. While harvest- 
ing, we were very much surprised at the unusual amount of 
bird’s-nests found among its many branches, and singularly 
reminded one of the parable of the mustard seed—Matthew 
xiii, 31 and 32. The season was too far gone to find eggs 
to identify the species; however, I brought the matter before 
our Natural History Society, and it will be looked into next 
season. This certainly is a very valuable addition to its other 
good qualities. Since our forests have disappeared birds have 
disappeared also. If we commence to cover those barren hill- 
sides, rough and inaccessibie places, that have been denuded 
of its timber, we can have a growth of sweet clover in two 
years that will bring back, and very much increase, our !0- 
sectivorous friends, which will be very much appreciated bY 
orchardists, fruit-growers and farmers, in fact, all will be 
benefited. All who love Nature should gain in helping for- 
ward the wood work. Seed is cheap, and may be procured 
anywhere. * 

The question of harvesting will now be considered. The 
method adopted by the writer may not be the right way, Dut 
has been found the most convenient, although entailing coo 
siderable labor. As to whether the first or second crop should 


be taken for seed depends upon whether you are merely g'0W 
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ing it for seed, or for hay and seed. For some time I have cut 
a portion for hay, and used the second crop for seed. This 
answers well, because the second crop is finer in the straw, 
producing as much seed as the first crop, andis easier man- 
aged, which, I think, answers the best from an agricultural 
point of view. The second growth is much finer, and after 
threshing it, it can be used to good advantage for litter, pro- 
ducing as much seed as the first crop, with this advantage, it 
can be handled much easier, being from two to three feet in 
height, while the first crop will sometimes reach from three 
feet to L1«—I have a sample that heightin my possession, 
this being the exception, not the rule. lt was grown in a very 
favorable locality. 

My advice to the farmer who grows sweet clover for its 
food value is this: Cut in June, or at all events before it 
blooms, or you will have a jobon your hands, and you will 
sweat for it, and deserve to. Mr. Stolley is rightin saying so. 
It is very succulent, and care has to be exercised in curing it. 
Don’t cure it too much—just have it nicely killed. If over- 
done, the leaves will drop off, which would be a great loss. 
When putting it in the mow use plenty of salt. 


The acreage grown here is pretty extensive, and the seed 
procured is from the first crop, which is generally ripe in Au- 
gust, and should be cut before the second blossom appears, 
which is sure to be the case if we have much rain in the latter 
part of July, or the beginning of August. If the atmosphere 
is sultry and showery, nectar will be collected liberally from 
the second blossom. 

I employ two or three men for a month, at $1.25 per day, 
and accompany them to the field of operation. Each is equip- 
ped with a scythe, a sickle, and whetstone. We have a sling 
made from the top of an old boot, with a cord attached; this 
is put around our waist. The sling, or pouch, hangs from 
the widdle of the back downwards, and contains the whetstone 
and sickle. Itis out of the way, and always at hand when 
required. When reaping, we often find places the scythe can- 
not be worked to advantage, when the sickle is at hand and 
applied. The ordinary scythe is too light for the first crop, 
requiring what we term here the ‘ bull-dog,” a short, strong 
blade, generally used in cutting down weeds. The sickle, I 
believe, is the more profitable implement of the two. The 
cutting is more gently done. The clover is laid down in bun- 
dies, can be picked up gently and quickly, which means a 
great saving of seed. The scythe strikes hard, and out flies 
the seed, and, in gathering, itis a tangled mass in the swath, 
and much seed is lost in unravelling it. 

The first few days we cut without interruption; as the 
seed becomes riper we cut only in the mornings, devoting the 
heat of the day for threshing, which is done as follows: 

About 9 or 10 o’clock we select a level piece of ground 
with as few stubbles as possible, which are cut close to the 
ground, throwing on some mould to level up and make it 
smooth. We then spread out an old sail or canvas about 20 
feet square, and gather up all clover around the threshing 
floor, piling it up several feet high with the heads to the cen- 
ter. Two then get on top with flails, or dung-forks or pitch- 
forks, striking with all the might. In the heat of the day the 
seed will fairly rush out. Towards evening you will find it 
more difficult to get it off the straw, showing how easily it be- 
comes affected by moisture. 

When fairly in the swing of the work, you will find it 
necessary to make a second threshing-floor. because of the 
long distance to carry. Proceed as at first, leaving the two 
threshers to clean up the first floor. By shaking off the straw, 
the bottom will be found a mat of seed and pens, and will 
bake you sweat to shake it out. When as clean as the hands 
will make it, put it through a riddle, 3g mesh. If you want it 
cleaner, put it through another a little finer. Bag it up, and 
store it away in dry, comfortable quarters. If itshould be the 
‘east damp, spread it out on a floor and turn it occasionally. 
Should it become heated the seed is spoiled. This is one rea- 
son why we find so much poor seed. 

With two carrying, and two threshing, a great amount 
can soon be got out of the way. The straw can be used in 
some cases if not too strong, for bedding. Last season I[ 
curned all except a few loads of the fine. 

Don’t carry it a long distance; handle carefully, and 
handle only once. It must be threshed on theground. By 
He time you would get it into the mow, there would be no 
— upon it. I have tried the reaper, and unless cut ina 
“amp condition, or ina green state, the loss of seed is too 
great to warrantits application. 

e Select a very dry or freezing time to hull. If prepared in 

einen manner, the clover-huller will hull a hundred bush- 
‘Sin a day. 

a The above is the manner of procedure with the writer. Of 

*urse, We are a slow people here, in most things, and would 








be glad to hear of a less expensive method of procuring the 
seed. By the price offered for the seed by some firms, we are 
inclined to think there must be a less expensive method,or else 
men work gratis. Ontario, Canada. 


[In order that all our readers may have a chance to try 
sweet clover, we will send 2 pounds, postpaid, for 50 cents; 
or 5 pounds, by express, for 75 cents (one-cent stamps taken). 
Send your order at once to the Bee Journal office, and get the 
seed by return mail or express.—Eprror. | 


Reasons for Favoring Unpainted Hives. 
BY C. THEILMANN. 


On page 746 (1895) Mr. Thomas gives us some very 
valuable hints on painting, on which Dr. Miller remarks 
(page 774) that some of us believe that bees are better off in 
unpainted hives, but covers should be painted, etc. To this 
Mr. Thomas, on page 114, gives us more explanations on the 
wood of which most bee-hives are made, and their lasting 
qualities, and says: ‘* White pine, however, does not stand 
exposure to the weather unless thoroughly protected by 
paint.”” Now, I wonder if Mr. Thomas has really knowledge 
of this by actual experiments, or is it only his theory, because 
white pine is very soft wood. If he be correct, then there 
must be a big difference, in some way, between Minnesota and 
North Carolina concerning bee-hives made of white pine. 


I am not able to tell how long my unpainted white pine 
bee-hives will last hereafter, but some of them have been in 
constant use for 25 years, and they are still in good condition ; 
not one of them, so far, is injured enough by the weather to 
render it useless. 

Twenty-four years ago I had 12 hives made and painted 
with linseed oil and white lead. For the hives I paid in cash 
$48. They were madeof clear, white pine lumber, one inch 
thick, after it was planed. At the same time I had 12 hives, 
same size, made of rough lumber, not painted, for which I 
paid $24, and to-day one lot is abuut as good as the other. 
Now, just count the difference between $24 and $48, and 
compound interest for 24 years, and see what a nice little 
sum of money I would have saved with all unpainted hives. 


Outside of the 12 painted hives I have since used nothing 
but unpainted hives, and thereby saved many hundreds of 
dollars on hives alone. But I consider this only a small part 
compared with the comfort of the bees and general success of 
my bee-keeping. I am in line with Dr. Miller when he says 
(on page 774, 1895): ‘*Sofar as the bees are concerned, it 
will be an unpainted hive.” Iam not keeping bees for pleas- 
ure, but for the pay I get for my labor. 


The most important point is not mentioned by either the 
Doctor or Mr. Thomas, namely, that the unpainted hives 
should not be planed on the outside, but only planed on the 
inside. This roughness on the outside not only helps to pre- 
serve the wood from the weather, warping and cracking, but 
creates very little reflection from the sun in hot weather, 
which all the veterans in beeculture know unpainted hives 
do. Of late years this hive (the Minnesota Langstroth) is get- 
ting very popular in Minnesota, as bees winter better in un- 
painted hives, and it has many other advantages oyer painted 
hives. Theilmanton, Minn. 
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The Sun Wax-Extractor—How to Make It. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


And old bee-friend of years ago writes me as follows: ‘I 
hear through Friend W. that you have thrown away the Swiss 
wax-extractor you used when at your placein the early eighties, 
and now use a sun wax-extractor. I suppose you like the lat- 
ter better than the former; andif so, and you think the sun 
wax-extractor a really good thing, I wish you would tell us in 
the American Bee Journai how to make one, for from days of 
yore I know that you can tell us so plainly that any of us can 
make one. Please do this and oblige.” ? 


Yes, I now use asun or solar wax-extractor, altogether, 
and find it one of the nicest things about the apiary. The 
Swiss was good for its capacity, and the timeas to apicultural 
advancement, when it made its advent, but it was no compari- 
son to a good solar wax-extractor, as to ease of manipulation, 
cleanliness of use or capacity of work. As to the ‘“‘how” of 
making, I will, in order to make it plain, give the size and 
number of pieces contained in the extractor, by numbers, and 
then tell you how to put them together, as I finditin an old 
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diary of the time when I made the one I have been using ever 
since: 


Number. Pieces. Lengthin inches. Width in inches. Thickness 
errr. meee ae Meee indnaxdeceuvs . ere % 
o.. 2 iin wales wi Gehasomeeien DR iditeanicexaumie % 
Bus 3 wen ebwaSaaind ude 10. 3 
5 2 ee %3 
B.. 2 17% Xr er 4g 
6.. 2 32 ie % 
: = 2 MR apmbseobeasas wasehhen , IE EAS Se % 
ei Didiansoc sn cateldmanis beh cauenawiesn OR Ome 75 
| aeeetrs EE SS ERR - WOE isc dnwn'cineic % 
| eee eee ee re 1 

§ sheet American 
| | stove-pipe ee: Re eee 18 
| TS ee 16% 


Having these pieces cut to the dimensions above given, take 
No. 1, which is for the sides of the body of the extractor, and 
nail to the ends of No. 2. Next nail No. 3 on to one side for a 
bottom. No. 3 should be made from matched lumber, and all 
joints put together with white lead, so no loss of heat will oc- 
cur from its escaping through the cracks or joints where the 
extractor is put together. Nail No. 4 to the outside of the 
extractor, at the sides, 44 inch from the top, for the glass 
frame to rest on, and then nail No. 5 to the ends of No. 4 and 
the extractor. Now nail No. 6 to the endsof No. 7, for the 
glass frame, putting the glass, No. 13, into the grooves which 
have been previously cut for them, before nailing. These grooves 
should be *¢ deep, the upper one being *g from the top, and 
the next one #¢ below the first, so as to make a dead air space 
between the glass. Perhaps it would be better to put this 
glass frame together with screws, for in this way there is less 
danger of breaking the glass. 

If you cannot handily get glass as large as stated, any 
number of glass 164g inches long and of the right width so 
that a certain number when placed side by side will make 30% 
inches, will do, if you have the upper and lower glass so ar- 
ranged that they will break joints; still, the whole glass are 
better where they can be readily obtained. 


The frame for these glass is to be put together with white 
lead, the same as the body was; but there is no lead put in the 
grooves, as we could not get the glass out should it ever be 
broken, as mine has been twice. I find thatair passes very 
slowly where it has to go around anything in the way it does 
these glass. 

Next nail No. 11 to the center of this glass frame at each 
end, nailing them in such a way that they will form loops or 
handles, forthe frame is to be handled by these, slid off and 
on, when putting in bits of wax, or when manipulating in time 
of scarcity of honey, when robbers would bother getting in, 
were the sash to be lifted off bodily, instead of sliding it. 


Now nail No. 8 to the ends of No. Y, nailing No. 10 to the 
side of the frame made by nailing Nos. 8 and 9 together, for a 
cover to go over the glass frame when the extractor is not in 
use. This cover will keep the glass from being broken by hail- 
storms, or from any other cause. It is not necessary to have 
No. 10 all of one piece, as narrower stuff with the cracks bat- 
tened, will do very well. 

Now take No. 12 and spring the middle down till the 
edges come even with the top of the body of the extractor, and 
snugly against what is to be the back of this body, when it is 
to be nailed along each side to the side of the extractor. This 
will give you a hollowing trough on which to put the material 
which is to be rendered into wax, and the black surface to the 
iron will so absorb the rays of the sun that it will become 
very hot in a short time after the cover is taken from over the 
glass. Fit a piece of half-inch stuff under No. 12, a little 
back, say 5 inches, from the front er open end, so as to keep 
the hot air from going under theiron, and it will help very 
much about keeping the wax melted in the dish into which it 
runs while being extracted. This keeping the wax melted in 
the dish helps much about securing our wax cakes in nice 
form. 

Having all in readiness, set the extractor in or near the 
apiary, in some handy place, and as often as you have any bits 
of comb or scraps of wax, slide the cover a little forward and 
drop them in. When any amount has accumlated, remove the 
cover and in a@& hour or two the sun will have reduced all to a 
nice lot of clean wax in your dish. Of course you will prop 
the extractor up at the back side so it will face the sun at the 
right angle, and, if, in the fall of the year the inclination is so 
great that the refuse slides down into the wax dish, you can 
remedy it by fixing a piece of wire-cloth at the lower end of 
the iron bottom, so that the melted wax may run through, 
but the refuse be held back. After a little you will find 
many kinks about its use not given here. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Preservation of Comb and Rendering of Wax, 


BY HON. R. L. TAYLOR, 
Superintendent of the Michigan Experiment Apiary. 

While the production of wax is not made a special object 
by bee-keepers, at least, notin Northern latitudes, yet, jp 
every apiary, considerable wax may be obtained from burr- 
and brace combs trimmed from frames, honey-boards, ete. 
and from drone-comb and broken bits of other comb, if one js 
careful to preserve them for that purpose. Often, too, a con- 
siderable portion of the bees of an apiary perish during the 
winter and spring, especially where little or no care has been 
taken to secure their comfort during those seasons, and some- 
times combs become affected by the germs of the conta- 
gious disease known as foul brood. In this latter case the des. 
truction of the combs is absolutely necessary in order to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease, and in the former, in such api- 
aries, there will be many combs from crookedness, or because 
they are made up largely of drone-cells, that are of 
little value as such, and in many such cases it will not be 
deemed desirable to undertake the preservation of first-class 
combs, from the prospect that the moths or the mice may des. 
troy them before they can be put to use among the bees. In al! 
such cases itis important that the wax the comb contains 
should be secured by rendering. 


However, the value of choice comb is so great that its des- 
truction should not be entered upon hastily, nor until it is 
fully settled, after a careful canvass of all the circumstances, 
that to its owner the wax it contains is all there is of value. 
To determine its value as comb, consider that experienced bee- 
keepers think it very profitable to purchase comb foundation 
at the rate of 10 cents for enough to fill a Langstroth frame, 
besides the cost of transporting it and the labor of putting it 
into the frame—say 12}¢ cents in all. The comb is certainly 
as such, worth no less, and for some purposes very much more, 
but the wax that can be got from it, i. e., from the comb ofa 
Langstroth frame, is not worth more than five or six cents, 
which must still be heavily discounted on account of the labor 
involved in rendering the wax. So the least that can be said 
for good combs is, that they are worth at least 50 cents more 
per eight-frame hive for use as combs than for purposes as 
wax. 

It is very evident, then, if one has comb that cannot pres- 
ently be made use of by the bees, that it is worth while to 
know how to keep them in a good state of preservation. The 
moths and the mice are the enemies that work the most rapid 
destruction, but light and moisture in connection with bee- 
bread and other foreign matter cause a gradual deterioration. 
I have experimented largely both during the past year as wel! 
as during prior years, with different methods of preserving 
combs, and it has not been altogether from choice, but rather 
a case of necessity, for I have had on hand, not in use, for sev- 
eral years, from 1,000 to 2,000 combs. There are four meth- 
ods which I have found to have merit, as follows: 


1. Placing them in hives, over strong colonies of bees so 
that the bees can have free access to them. To good colonies 
from one to half a dozen hives of empty combs may be given, 
care only need be taken that no more be given than the bees 
will visit somewhat freely. Where it can be used this is the 
safest and best method, for the bees not only protect them 
completely, but clean them to a considerable extent, so that 
they are putin better condition for preservation by other 
methods, still it has its disadvantages ; the combs must be 
handled two to four times a season, and during the honey sea- 
son if comb honey is produced they must be removed, and 
this is the time when they especially need protection from 
moths. 

2. I have had excellent success in keeping them in close 
hives in the shop by laying two thicknesses of newspaper upon 
a level place on the floor, setting a hive of them upon the 
paper, covering the hive with two thicknesses of the paper, 
putting another hive covered with paper on that, and so con- 
tinue the operation until the pile is of the desired height, when 
the top-most hive is to be protected with paper ana a close 
fitting cover. As the combs are thus so tightly inclosed, they 
must be reasonably dry and put away only in adry place. + 
is all-important, too, that they be put away early, at least be 
fore the millers have an opportunity to deposit their eggs '2 
them. By this method I have kept combs the season through 
without the sign of a moth, while combs put up in the same 
room, in the same way, except that the paper was not used, 
required constant care to preserve them from destruction. The 
miller that produces the egg from which the moth emerges '* 
furnished with a long ovipositor which she can insertin a smal 
opening, such as she is almost sure to find somewhere between 
almost any two hives set one upon another. No doudt the 


openings are present only in a less degree where the paper's 
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used, but for some reason they appear not toinvite the miller; 
ay be because there is something repulsive to her in paper, 
jossibly, because the paper, extending outward from the 
hives all around an inch or so does not allow her to take the 
position she desires when she uses her ovipositor. There is 
one function which it seems reasonable to suppose the paper 
would perform, though, as yet, I have had nothing to test it, 
that is, in case the moths should obtain a lodgment in one 
to impede their spread to the others. Tar paper unques- 
would be much more effective in this respect, and 
juite likely fully as repulsive to the egg-laying miller. Itis 
worthy of a trial. The method here described, when the 
combs are reasonably clean, has proved with me on the whole 
the most satisfactory. 

2 Another way that is entirely effective against the 
moths is to hang the combs up to the light and air with a 
space of at least one inch between each comb and its neigh- 
bors. This answers well enough for a season or two, or even 
longer, when the combs have become toughened by the cocoons 
of many generations of brood; but if the combs are new, the 
the light seems to have a deteriorating effect upon the wax 
composing them, causing it to readily crumble; besides, combs 
so disposed, gather dust and the webs of other insects than the 
moths. For convenience in practicing this plan, when I built 
my shop I placed the joists overhead so as to freely admit the 
top-bar of a Langstroth frame crosswise, then by nailing half- 
inch strips near the lower edge of neighboring joists, each 
space is made to conveniently accommodate a tier of combs, 
their arms resting upon the half-inch strips. 

4. The other method I have to mention is the placing of 
the combs in hives in the bee-cellar. It appears that a some- 
what high temperature is necessary for the propagation of the 
wax-moth, at least, 1 have never known them to breed in combs 
placed in the cellar, so I think I may safely say that any good, 
cool cellar would be a sure protection against the moths. Un- 
fortunately my cellar is damp, on account of which there is a 
liability to mold, unless the combs are free from filth and bee- 
bread, and it is worse still if they contain any honey, since, by 
attracting the moisture, it begins torun and thereby disfigures 
both the combs and hives. 

Mice are particularly fond of bees and bee-bread, as well 
as a hive of combs as a place for building their nests, cunse- 
quently, if they can possibly reach the combs they are liable 
to do much damage in a short time. The only security against 
them is to put the combs away in such a manner that they can 
by no possibilty get them.—Review. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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POISONOUS HONEY—DO BEES GATHER IT ? 
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POISONOUS HONEY SIMPLY THEORY. 


I was greatly pleased to read Novice’s article on page 
146, in regard to poisonous honey. He wrote me quite a long 
letter about the time the report was heralded abroad, that his 
bees had been poisoned by the honey from the yellow jessa- 
mine, giving a detailed account of the surrounding bees kept 
in his vicinity, which had access to the same pasturage, and 
yet no fatality was observed. Consequently, he was justified 
in denouncing the theory, that his bees suffered from that 
source. In fact, his experience was a practical observation, 
and not theoretical, and ought to go a good ways in breaking 
down wrong conclusions from a theoretical stand-point, that if 
a plant contained poisonous elements, the nectar it contained 
was poisonous also. 

_ Upon the same theory we will say that honey would be 
poisonous stored from nectar gathered from the buckeye, that 
grows in such abundance in this State, and which yields 
bountifully both nectar and pollen every season, but such is 
not the case. If stock eat of either its foliage or fruit to any 
extent, it causes the same symptoms of poison as the so-called 
mountain laurel, and usually results in death. However, it is 
claimed generally, I believe, that one can eat heartily of the 
‘ruit without injury, so long as the heart, or germ, of the nut 
‘s hot eaten, which is said to contain the poisonous elements. 
I distinctly remember, when but a small boy, being instructed 
uever to eat the heart of a buckeye because the squirrel would 
not eat that portion of the nut, as it was poisonous. 

Again, conclusions of some of our good, honest, and most 
worthy bee-keepers, from the same stand-point (theoretical), 
have said that pollen gathered from the flowers of plants that 
Contained poison would cause destruction to bees that fed 
upon such pollen. Then if that theory is founded upon a 
Practical experience, how does it come that in our and other 





ocalities where the most deadly poisonous plant grows by the 


acre, and the bees revel for its pollen, are not annihilated, in 
all of those districts in which this plant grows in profusion— 
the wild parsnip ? 

Undoubtedly such reports as are referred to by Novice, 
heralded broadcast, will greatly damage the pursuit of bee- 
keeping in the various localities in which bees gather nectar 
from the sources mentioned. Besides, I am like Novice, skep- 
tical on the subject; indeed, I cannot be persuaded that the 
great Creator of all things, animate and inanimate, would 
instill into plant-life a poisonous substance, and cause it 
to be accessible to any of His creatures through any natural 
source in which created. Itis an unjust criticism. At the 
same time, through the art of man, plants and flowers may be 
sprayed with poisonous fluids, and bees may and do gather, 
and to which all cases of poisoning rightfully belong, so far 
as it relates to honey being poisonous gathered from natural 
sources. 

I am glad that Novice has called this subject up. I hope 
to read such an array of testimony, fromevery section of this 
country, in defense of unpoisonous nectar, that will forever 
put to rest the theory that bees gather either pollen or nectar 
of a poisonous nature. J. A. GOLDEN. 

Reinersville, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL 60 YEARS AGO. 


I have noticed in the Bee Journal anitem in regard to 
laurel being a poisonous plant. My experience is quite limited 
as to its poisonous nature, but 60 years ago, when a boy, l 
lived about 17 miles southeast of Lancaster, Pa., and we had 
laurel on all sides of us, within a mile or so of our apiary. My 
father used the box-hive, andin the fall after the first frost, 
the poor bees were brimstoned, and we ate honey strained 
through a thin cloth, in the comb, and every way. I never 
heard of poisonous honey, and it seems strange that it was 
never discovered until of late, although the laurel is poison- 
ous. We turned our cattle out in early spring on the com- 
mons to pasture, and as the laurel is an evergreen, the catile 
would seldom touch it, but when through mistake they got it, 
it would kill them. I have helped to skin them. We would 
open them and finditin them. Generally the flower isof a 
pink color, and sends out a delicious perfume. 

Ionia, Mich. JACOB MOORE. 


KALMIA, MOUNTAIN LAUREL, OR IVY. 


On page 146, ** Novice” asks for satisfactory proof of the 
bees storing honey that was poisonous. 


In the spring of 1894 there was a very hard frost late in 
the spring that destroyed all the fruit-bloom and killed the 
leaves on a great many trees. There was nothing for the 
bees to ges honey from until the kalmia, mountain laurel, or 
ivy, bloomed. The plant is known by all these names. The 
bees had used all the honey in the hives rearing brood. In 
this part of North Carolina, where there was plenty of kalmia, 
the bees stored some honey in the sections from the kalmia. 
The other flowers that generally bloom at that timein the 
year the frost had killed, so that the kalmia was the only 
flower the bees could get honey from. This honey was bitter, 
and a number of people were very sick after eating it. The 
symptoms were alike in all cases, but some were worse than 
others. 

A Mr. Ledbetter, who has about 30 colonies of bees, ate 
quite heartily at dinner, of the kalmia honey, and fell down 
in the harvest field unconscious. It was very hard work to 
restore him, and there were a number of cases where the peo- 
ple who ate the bitter honey came near dying. Mr. Ledbetter 
has kept bees for a number of years, andis a close and accu- 
rate observer of them. He knows just what flower the bees 
are working on at any time in the year, and he told me the 
honey came from the ‘‘ivy,” ‘because from the freeze, you 
know, phere wasn’t anything but the ivy to get honey from— 
all the’rest were killed, you know.” 

Dr. Weaver, of Asheville, N. C., said that the symptoms 
were those of poisoning from the poison of the ‘tivy.” 


In the spring of 1895 Mr. Ledbetter told me he hada 
great deal of the bitter honey, and asked if it would hurt the 
bees if he fed it tothem. I told him to ‘go slow, try a little 
and watch the results.” He took the honey from a number of 
sections and put it on top of the frames in two hives. It killed 
every bee in both hives. 

The summer of 1894 was very dry, and after the sour- 
wood bloomed there was almost nothing for the bees. The 
only flower I could find the bees working on was the night- 
shade. Ina short time there were thousands of young bees 
lying dead in front of the hives. They were apparently the 
nurse-bees. Upon examination, there was plenty of sealed 
sourwood honey in the hives, and the brood looked all right, 
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but young bees kept dying until the fall honey-flow from the | 


golden-rod and asters came, when there were no more dead 
bees. I am convinced it was the poison from the nightshade 
that killed the young bees. 

In this part of North Carolina there are so many other 
flowers blooming at the same time as the kalmia that the bees 
prefer, that they do not get much honey from the kalmia. For 
instance, the ‘* redroot ’°—Ceanothus Americanus—when that 
is in bloom, the air around my apiary is filled at night with 
the odor of the blossom. 

I do not believe that the bees will work on the poisonous 
plants like kalmia or nightshade unless they are forced to by 
there being nothing else. I think that ‘*‘ Novice” will find, if 
he observes his bees carefully, that they are getting the honey, 
while the kalmias are in bloom, from some other flower. He 
may find a few bees on the kalmia blossoms, but I do not think 
much of his honey comes from that flower. It is well under- 
stood among the mountains of Polk county, N. C., when there 
is a great deal of ‘‘ivy,” that bitter honey is poisonous, and 
that it comes from the ‘‘ ivy.” W. A THOMPSON. 

Buena Vista, N. C. 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL HONEY, ETC. 


I have been interested in the communications with refer- 
ence to laurel honey. The experiences of those who have re- 
cently written in the American Bee Journal on that subject 
coincide with mine. It is now 27 years since I began keeping 
bees, and my bees have always had access to hundreds of 
acres of mountain laurel, and I have never heard or known of 
any One being sick from eating honey gathered therefrom. 
The truth is, I don’t believe that bees ever gather poisonous 
honey from that source. Laurels are great bloomers, and in 
favorable seasons produce great quantities of nectar, and if it 
is poisonous, surely, in these long years, with my surround- 
ings, at least one case of poisoning from its use would have 
come under my observation. 


From the few communications published in the Bee Jour- 
nal from East Tennessee, one would almost suppose that our 
people are lagging in bee-culture, but such is not the case. 
The year 1895 was not a favorable year with us, but the in- 
dustry paid expenses, and left a surplus for a rainy day. 
Owing to the dry weather in the fall the asters and golden-rod 
did not produce as usual, and many bees went into the winter 
with a scarcity of stores, and many will doubtless fail to re- 
spond to roll-call this spring; but still we are not discouraged. 
I fed my bees in the fall sufficiently to secure them against 
starving, and so far their fatality has been less than usual. 
The winter here has been a mild one, and the indications are 
favorable for a good honey season, and it is important that 
our bee-keepers should be ready for it. H. F. CoLEMAN. 

Sneedville, Tenn., March 6. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 





Cutting Out Drone-Comb—Feeding Ryec-Flour. 


1. When cutting drone-comb from the frames of colonies 
of bees in the spring, do you first smoke them, that is, puff 
smoke in at the entrance? Do you shake the bees from the 
comb, or leave them on while cutting the drone-comb out ? 

2. Why do my bees refuse to go near several pans of rye- 
flour that I put out for them? I placed the pans about 15 
feet from the hives. S. Bas Rs 

Olneyville, R. I. 


ANSWERS.— 1. Yes, you will do well to puff some smoke 
lightly into the entrance before opening the hive, and then 
give them a little on top as you open the cover. If they run 
down from the top, then they may not need any more, but if 
they show fight you must smoke till they retreat. You might 
cut out the drone-comb with all the bees on, but it will be 
easier and much pleasanter to handle the combs without any 





bees on them. You can shake off most of the bees, but yoy 
will do well to brush the combs clean, using a Coggshal! bee. 
brush if you have one. This brush is made of broom-corn, 
only the brush is very thin, and you would have a brush some. 
thing like it if you should take a common corn-broom and cut 
out half or more of the brush, and then cut off all but six 
inches of the handle. A bunch of grass or weeds tied together 
makes a good brush. Asparagus is good. Remember that 
you'll do no good to cut out the drone-comb unless you fil! in 
its place with patches of worker-comb, for the bees wil] be 
pretty certain to fill up the holes with drone-comb. 


2. Like as not your bees don’t care for the rye-flour be- 
cause they can get something better. Watch when they are 
flying and return to the hives, and see if they are not carrying 
in loads of natural pollen on their legs. If they can get nat. 
ural pollen you can’t get them to touch the substitute. Some- 
times, however, they are slow abont working on the rye-flour 
simply because they haven’t yet found it, and in that case you 
can bait them toit by using a little honey or other sweet. 


No Bees for Sale. 


I wish to inquire if you have Italian bees for sale, and if 
so what price, prepared ready for a long journey by express? 
Forks, Wyo. A. D. B. 


ANSWER.—Haven’t a bee to sell. Idon’t do anything in 
the supply business. I’ve only two things to sell: honey— 
that is, when I get any—and the sort of stuff I write for these 
columns and the editor pays me for. 


2 


Amount and Position of Honey for Wintering. 


1. Is it generally admitted that it takes 25 to 30 pounds 
of honey to winter a colony of bees ? 

2. Does it make any difference where the honey is left in 
the hive ? 

3. Should the center combs be full of honey? J. M. 

Ionia, Mich. 


ANSWERS.—1. If you mean will bees eat 25 to 30 pounds 
of honey from the time they are put in the cellar till they are 
taken out, the answer isno, they are not likely to eat any- 
thing like that amount—many will do with a third of it. If 
you mean is it best to have 25 to 30 pounds of honey in the 
hive at the beginning of winter, yes. They'll not have much 
of itleft by the time they can gather in the spring, and in 
some cases it will all be gone. 

2. and 3. Yes, it’s probably best to have it somewhat after 
the plan the bees themselves follow, having a space toward 
the center of the hive for the brood-nest and the honey stored 
above and at the sides. 
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Swarming and Transferring. 


I am a boy, and also a beginner. I have a few colonies 
of bees, and I would like to know how to prevent some of them 
from swarming, as they did nothing else last year but swarm. 
I use an 8-frame hive. 

I think my bees are in good condition, from all appear- 
ance. They seem to be rolling something in awfully fast; | 
don’t know what itis. I have one colony I want to transfer. 
Is it the time of year to commence such work ? R. W. 

Coalgate, Ind. Ter. 


ANSWER.—Probably what you want to know is how to 
prevent excessive swarming, and not to prevent swarming 
altogether. Most bee-keepers want at least some swarms, S0 
as to make up for winter losses, even if they don’t care to 
have a larger number. Itisavery difficult thing to prevent 
all swarming, but not so very difficult to prevent each colony 
from swarming more than once. 

When a colony swarms, if left to itself it is likely to send 
out a second swarm in a week or ten days, perhaps another 4 
day or two later, and some colonies keep this up until they 
have sent out four, five or six swarms. The desirable thing !s 
to know how to prevent all ‘‘ after-swarms,” as those swarms 
are called which issue after the prime or first swarm. The 
way some do is to catch all after-swarms and put them back 
where they came from. If this is continued a few times, that 
will be the end of the matter, foreach time aswarm !s Te 
turned one of the young queens is killed, and when only one 
young queen is left there will be no more swarming. (10 0D 
respect that is a good plan, for it leaves the mother colony 
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good and strong, and in localities where there is a good fall 
flow it will be in good condition to store surplus. 
~~ But in many cases itis better to expect nothing in the 
way of surplus from the mother colony, merely allowing it to 
build up in good condition for winter, and making the swarm 
as strong as possible so as to store a good amount of surplus 
from the light honey harvest. So perhaps the better plan for 
vou, as well as less trouble, is this: Set the hive with the 
swarm in the place of the old colony, having previously set 
the old colony on a new stand a rod or two distant. For the 
next day or two all the bees that go to the fields from the old 
hive will, on their return, go to the old spot, and will unite 
with the swarm. That will make the swarm strong for sur- 
plus work, and of course the old colony will be just so much 
weaker, and that weakening will discourage them from 
further swarming. You may make the matter surer—for by 
the plan mentioned some have failed—you may make surer by 
setting the old hive close by the side of the hive containing 
the swarm, and then in six or seven days from the time of 
swarming moving the old hive off to its permanent location. 
The usual time for transferring is when fruit-trees are in 
0100m. 
> 


Young Bees Flying in the Early Spring. 


How early in the spring will young bees hatch, ready to 
frolic? One of the bee-keepers here claims to have young 
bees (this year’s) flying out, and I contradicted him. (His 
bees are 5-banded, and mine are Carniolan.) Remember this 
spring has been cold. The bees have had two flights—Feb. 2 
and March 9, then the one we disputed, on March 25. We 
want you as referee. E. C. C. 

Tarentum, Pa. 


ANSWER.—Now you're trying to get me into trouble. I 
think I'll say I don’t know whether young bees of this year’s 
rearing were flying March 25 or not, and I doubt whether 
your neighbor could tell by looking at them whether the bees 
were two weeks or four or five months old. I’m pretty sure I 
couldn’t tell for certain. Tell your neighbor that it isn’t best 
to be sure about such things, and that he’s altogether too 
positive. Say it to him in a very stern manner, so as to make 
him ashamed of himself. Then when he’s feeling very penti- 
tent, you may as well say afew more things to him. Say to 
him that in a strong colony the queen commences to lay a few 
eggs very early in the season, often in February. Tell him 
that when the bees hada flight Feb. 2, it would be nothing 
strange for the queen to lay at that time, and that would 
make bees ready to fly March 25. Perhaps you can think of 
other things to say without my suggesting them. 

—==_)} 


Starters in Wired Frames—Transferring and 
Uniting. 

1. If lL use only a starter, and wire the frames, will the 
ombs be built nicely over the wire ? 

2. I have several weak colonies in box-hives that I wish 
to transfer, as soon as practicable, onto some full sheets of 
foundation, and some starters, and will arrange the frames 
aiternately—full sheet first, then starter—will this work this 
way ? 

5. If L unite by April 15, by the Heddon method, will the 
bees of the second driving unite well with the first driving 
without fighting ? 

. t. In using comb foundation, should the sheet touch the 
frames at the ends ? C.S. R. 
Lamar, Ark., March 30. 


ANSWERS.—1 





. Maybe, and maybe not. More likely not. 
4he bees will build down the comb just as they would if no 
s were present, and if the wire happens to be just where 
they want the middle wall of the comb, it will be all right, but 
ist as likely to come in the wrong place. 
“. You may do better to have the full sheets by them- 
ves, for if they are alternated the combs may not be so 
evenly built. If the full sheets are first built out, there may 
© Ganger that the others built between will be too thin. But 
| are filled with brood, there will be no trouble. 
3. Yes, unless there should be a dearth of forage. 
t, U sually a space of 144 inchis left, but I have had good 
®ss In wired frames with the foundation touching the en- 
€ length of the end-bars. 
“> oa 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 


‘hould be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. 




















Amalgamation Protested. 


Several articles have appeared in the various bee-journals, 
and more will appear in our columns, strongly protesting 
against amalgamating the Bee-Keepers’ Union with the N. A. 
B.-K. A. While I have advocated this step, I shall do so no 
more, if, in the judgment of our wisest bee-keepers, it is not 
best. So far as I am concerned, I don’t care what is done, only 
so the Union or something shall take hold of this adulteration 
business and fight it to the end. We need more fighting and 
legislation.—Editorial in Gleanings. 


Sweet Clover. 


E. F. T. writes: ‘‘How deep do you plow sweet-clover 
seed in? Would it grow on sandy soil ?. In what month do 
you generally sow it ?” 


Without paying any attention to the order of answering, I 
may say that I don’t generally sow it at all, but let it sow 
itself. My brother-in-law, who is a much better farmer than 
I, insists that it is best to have nothing else sown with it. The 
piece that I spoke of being plowed in was plowed in last spring 
about 6 inches deep in May, seed having fallen on the ground 
the year before. I don’t think it would make much difference 
what time the seed was put in from November till the first of 
June, providing it was putin fairly deep, or the ground well 
firmed if putin shallow. I’ve seen it grow well on sandy soil 
and on very stiff clay. I don’t think it would grow on a bare 
rock, and it would probably not make a good growth in clear 
sand.—Dr. MILLER, in Gleanings. 


The Dietetic Value of Honey. 


Probably most people consider honey as the equal in value 
for food of any sweet sauce—uno better, no worse. All should 
know that it possesses one great superiority—ease of digestion. 
The nectar of flowers is almost wholly cane-sugar. The secre- 
tions added by the bees change this to grape-sugar, and so pre- 
pare it that it is almost ready for assimilation without any effort 
on the part of the stomach; in fact Prof. A. J. Cook once 
styled honey ‘‘digested nectar.” It will be readily seen that 
honey is a very desirable food for those with weakened diges- 
tive powers. If a person is very tired, ‘‘ too exhausted to eat,” 
it is astonishing how a few tastes of honey will act like magic. 
Almost no effort is required to make it ready for assimilation. 
Persons suffering from some forms of kidney trouble will find 
that honey isa much more beneficial food for them than is 
cane-sugar. 

In eating comb-honey, many strive to reject every particle 
of wax, fearing that, as wax is indigestible, nightmare and 
other troublesome consequences will follow an indulgence in 
warm biscuitand honey. It is true that bread is more easily di- 
gested than warm biscuit,as the latter is inclined to ‘*‘ pack ” in 
chewing, but it many surprise some to know that comb-honey is 
really an aid tothe digestion of hot bread or biscuit. The philos- 
ophy of the matter is that the flakes of wax prevent the ‘‘pack- 
ing,” while the honey readily dissolves out, leaving passages for 
the gastric juice to enter the mass of food. * The flakes of wax 
are indigestible, that is true, but when warmed are perfectly 
smooth and soft and will not injure the most delicate mem- 
brane ; in fact, they act as a gentle stimulant, and are benefi- 
cial in some forms of alimentary difficulties. 

The uupleasant symptoms from which some suffer after 
eating honey may often be removed by drinking a little milk.— 
W. Z. Hutcuinson, in Country Gentleman. 


An ‘‘Infallible’?’ Method of Introducing Queens. 


Do you want an infallible method of introducing queens ? 
Well, according to the November issue of the Leipziger Bie- 
nenzeitung, Dr. Metelli, that well-known Italian bee-master, 
pretends to know and practice one. First he prepares the col- 
ony which is to receive the queen. If they havé neither queen 
nor brood, the bees are contracted in the brood-nest on as few 
combs as possible, the upper story is emptied of its honey- 
frames, and the two stories are separated by a bee-tight wire 

(Continued on page 249.) 
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Alfalfa Comb Honey Candying.—Some time 
ago we mentioned it was claimed that alfalfa comb honey 
would candy sooner than most other honeys. Mr. Geo. E. 
Dudley, of Utah, who has had some experience in the matter, 
wrote us as follows, on March 28: 


Alfalfa boney in the comb has been kept here so far with- 
out candying, in several instances; in others it candied the 
last of January. Ido not think it is going to candy soon 
enough to make an argument against its selling qualities. A 
Denver honey-dealer, who has come nearer supplying the 
trade of that city than any other man, said that by keeping 
his honey in a room where it was slightly warmer, was all that 
was necessary to do to keep it till spring. 

Utah has had a lovely March—no snow or rain—and bees 
have been out for a week, gathering pollen. 

Gro. E. DuDLEy. 
to 


Next Meeting of the North American.— 
In response to our request on page 216, Mr. L. D. Stilson, of 
York, Nebr., has this to say: 


Mr. Epiror:—I notice you ask as to what Messrs. Stilson, 
Whitcomb and others think of the meeting of the North 
American being held at same time and place as the G. A. R. 
encampment this year. So far as Stilson is concerned, I will 
say, I don’t think it possible to ho!d a successful meeting of 
bee-keepers in connection, or within sound, of aG. A. R. re- 
union. Our feet would not keep still as the martial music re- 
called scenes of army life, and the old soldiers would hunt up 
brothers with whom we touched elbows in war, and it would 
be a visit; the younger people would stay by to see that they 
had a good time. The larger attraction of the encampment 
and reunion would entirely overshadow and absorb the bee- 
keepers. 

In regard to coming to Lincoln, I would say it was in 
good faith that we invited the North American to meet at our 
State capital, and as Mr. Abbott intimates, we are making 
arrangemeits to fully carry out our part of the contract im- 
plied in the invitation and acceptance to come to Lincoln. 

So far we have heard of but one reason for not coming to 
Lincoln; there, however, may be another, which, for fear of 
hurting our sensitive natures, is not talked out loud. 

In regard to the reduced railroad fare, I will say that if 
we are permitted to set the time of your visit, that arrange- 
ments will be such that a one rate plus $2 or $4 will be given, 
whether there be 50 or 500 present. 

Regarding the second reason for not coming to Nebraska, 
Imay say: Eleven years ago, in connection with others, we 
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worked up an excursion to attend the G. A. R. encampment 
at Portland, Maine. Our Nebraska people left Lincoln with 
30 cars running in two sections going to Chicago, where the 
party divided, some going one route, some another, and meet. 
ing at Niagara Falls, then again at Portland. As we left Chj. 
cago, some wag of an operator wired to Portland that ‘5009 
jayhawkers (Kansans) and TOO Nebraska cowboys had just 
left that city, and that Portland had better look out for them.” 
Now, if the Eastern people are afraid to come as far west as 
Nebraska, I will say we do not use bowie-knives for tooth. 
picks any more; and when they will stop to consider that the 
majority of our people came from homes in the Middle and 
Eastern States, they will then know that we are not all bar- 
barians, and I think the members of the North American wil} 
be as safe in visiting Lincoln as to have a body-guard of the 
G. A. R. 

As a memberof the North American, I say, keep faith 
with the Nebraska people, and come to Lincoln. As a Ne. 
braskan, I say to the officers and members of the North 
American, come to Lincoln for your meeting this year. 

Respectfully, L. D. Sriison. 


All will please understand that the only reason we favor 
going with the G. A. R. is on account of the assured low rates, 
If that objection can be overcome, let’s go to Lincoln, by al! 
means. Perhaps there has been enough said now in the Bee 
Journal, regarding the matter. If any others wish to speak 
on the subject they can do so by writing to the Secretary of 
the North American—a member of the Executive Committee— 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. That committee 
has the deciding to do, as to where the next meeting of the 
North American will be held. We having nothing further to 
offer, but will work for a good meeting wherever it is finally 


decided to go. 
a 


Wood-Base Foundation.—Mr. E. B. Weed, who 
has had considerable experience with wood-base comb founda- 
tion, gives the following opinion concerning it: 


Mr. Epiror:—Noting your request in alate number of 
the Bee Journal, for the experience of those who have experi- 
mented with wood-base foundation, I will give mine. 

I have tested wood-base foundation very thoroughly, and 
although it is readily accepted by the bees, I have found it 
open to two very serious objections. One is, that when the 
wood becomes moistened by the honey, it swells and warps. 
The other objection is the treatment the bees give it, as soon 
as the honey-flow ceases. At such times they are very likely 
to attack it and gnaw the comb down to the wood. 

In case the combs were used only for extracting, and were 
removed from the hive as soon as the honey-flow ceased, they 
could very likely be used to advantage. E. B. WEED. 


— ——_—=j-2-—______ 


A National Bee-Keepers’ Organization.— 
Mr. Geo. W. Brodbeck, who wrote on this subject on page 
195, also contributed an article to Gleanings in regard to It. 
His concluding paragraphs read thus: 


As a closing suggestion we urge immediate consideration 
and action; and to further this project we would outline the 
following: 

First, the selection of two delegates by each State associa- 
tion, or assembly of bee-keepers where no State organization 
exists. After due time for selection of delegates, the persons 
selected organize, and proceed to formulate plans for a na- 
tional bee-keepers’ association. The work of this preliminary 
organization can all be conducted by correspondence, aud 
then submitted to the various State associations for ratilica- 
tion and the selection of delegates to the first assembly, the 
place of meeting being central and permanent. 

We trust now that every bee-keeper who resides in the 
United States will in some way give expression to his views on 
the subject presented. We feel assured that, if we thus show 
a willingness to present our cause, it will result in a doubie 
assurance to our usually wide-awake bee-editors that they are 
working for ‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest number. 


In a foot-note to Mr. Brodbeck’s article, Editor Root com- 
ments as follows: 


If | understand Mr. Brodbeck correctly, he and the other 
California bee-keepers would not object to the amalgamatio? 
of the two societies [the North American and the Bee-Keepers 
Union] providing that the North American were distit 
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national; that he thinks the present National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union should not be enlarged in its scope so as to cover Can- 
ada. There may be something in this. When the North 
American was incorporated, it will be remembered that some 
of our Canadian brethren raised a vigorous protest. If the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Union, as is proposed, should 
become a fact, it, of course, would have to be incorporated, 
either in the United States or In Canada, in order to carry on 
the work of defense, to prosecute and be prosecuted—in fact, 
to act as a responsible person or firm. Obviously the Union, 
when amalgamated with the other association, should be in- 
corporated in the United States. 

I do not know that this point has ever been raised before ; 
but possibly our Canadian bee-friends who objected the first 
time would object again. But whatever is done, Iam most 
emphatically in favor of having the Union so modified that it 
shall have annual meetings or conventions, to discuss the all- 
absorbing problems that come before us, no matter whether 
they relate to defense against unjust legislation, prosecution 
of glucose-mixers, or whether they concern some of the prob- 
lems as to how to manage bees. In other words, lam most 
heartily in favor of having the social annual-meeting feature 
hitched on to the Union in some way; and if it is not wise to 
have it international, let it be distinctly national. 


In the event that the Bee-Keepers’ Union should be 
changed as I have suggested, those Canadians who have wel- 
comed the proposed change in the North American could hitch 
on a union to their Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association. In 
that case the old North American could be disbanded, and the 
two national associations could have joint meetings at stated 
or occasional intervals to discuss common interests, as was 
done so well in the old North American, and thus Canadian 
and American bee-keepers would be united in one common 
brotherhood as before. Then the work of defense, and prose- 
cuting adulterators, could be carried on by each distinct na- 
tional association in its own country. 

Now, please understand that what I have said is meant in 
the way of suggestion, and not as a recommendation. 


We may say in reference to this matter, that we agree 
exactly with what Mr. Root says. We not only favor a na- 
tional bee-keepers’ association, but we also believe that such 
organization should ‘‘ hitch on” the union feature, if no amal- 
gamation takes place, for it must be admitted that such an 
arrangement would serve asa strong inducement to perma- 
nent membership—the very thing that has been needed to 
make the old North American what it should have been. 

But we do not see why this cannot all be done with one 
stroke—simply unite the present National Bee-Keepers’ Union 
and the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association under the 
name, United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. That would do the 
thing easily and quickly. 

There is really no need of an annual North American or 
Inter-National meeting, but such could be held say triennially, 
if deemed best. Of course, the National (Canadian and United 
States) associations would meet annually, and a general union 
meeting could take place somewhere along the border of the 
two countries at less frequent intervals. 

It does seem to us that our country ought to be able to 
Organize and maintain the largest and most efficient bee-keep- 
ers’ association in the world. We have the bee-keepers, and 
plenty of splendid material for successful leadership. Now, 
what’s to hinder carrying out, finally, all the plans before 
enumerated, at the next meeting of the North American, after 


4 vote has been taken on the amalgamation question, which 
willbe sure to carry when it is understood that the new or- 
Zanization will be national instead of inter-national ? 

We have thought out what we believe would be a splendid 
P in for securing a thoroughly representative organization, 
= we will not take the space to even outline it just now. 


vill be ample opportunity to do this after the initiative 
Steps have been taken, as indicated above. 

We should be glad to hear what our readers think of hav- 
National bee-keepers’ association, organized upon the 
iggested by Mr. Brodbeck, Editor Root and ourselves. 


lines s 


——_—~<-2 »—__— 


z= See ‘* Bee- 


Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 221. 








Plant Trees.—Mr. Allen Pringle, of Selby, Ont., 
prepared a fine essay on ‘* Bees,” which was read at the Am- 
herst Island Farmers’ Institute in February. It was printed 
in full in the Napanee Express for March 6, a copy of which 
came intoour hands. In the main it treated of the primary 
principles of bees and bee-keeping—just what the usual farm- 
ers’ institute people need—but here is one paragraph on plant- 
ing trees that is well worth reading by expert as well as novice: 





That bee-culture has become a science and an art is hardly 
to be wondered at in these days of the marvelous progress of 
all the arts and sciences. But, unfortunately, just as apicul- 
ture has developed into this status a most serious obstacle 
threatened its existence as a specialty. This obstacle is the 
disappearance of the nectar-yielding flora. Over the whole 
civilized face of North America the great forests have been for 
half a century rapidly disappearing. With them have gone 
some of the chief sources of our choicest honey—the bass- 
wood, the maple, the willow, etc. The vast areas which used 
to yield vegetable flora and wild flowers in abundance are 
turned into cultivated fields by modern machinery. Moreover, 
with the disappearance of the forests have come the severe 
and prolonged drouths which militate against every branch 
of agriculture—apiculture included. Andright here allow me 
to urge upon farmers the desirability of planting trees and 
preserving their woods, and the scattering trees over their 
farms, except where they actually interfere with cultivation. 
This rapid destruction of trees and forests over the whole 
country is a most serious matter. The farmer is, of course, 
mainly responsible, and he will be the chief sufferer. I say to 
the farmers and others, PLANT TREES—plant wherever and 
whenever practicable. For myself, I practice my own preach- 
ing, and have done my share in this matter—having planted 
during the last 10 or 12 years about 1,000 trees—basswood, 
maple, etc. Our governments, local and general, ought to 
encourage tree-planting much more than they do; and they 
ought to take proper steps for the preservation of what we 
have left as far as possible, consistent, of course, with the 
rights and liberties of the subject. 








AMONG THE BEE-PAPERS. 


[Continued from page 247. | 





net, such as can be removed without difficulty. If they have 
uny brood (even unripe queen-cells) it is not removed, but they 
are likewise contracted in the brood-nest. If they have a 
queen, the same is taken away, and care had lest another lay- 
ing or virgin queen be present ; then contraction as above takes 
place. Second: Now twoor three brood-combs, with the queen 
and all the adhering bees—the more the better—are removed 
from another colony and hung in the upper story, with the ad- 
dition of two empty combs (containing, if needs be, a little pol- 
len and honey), one on either side of them. 


After 48 hours, the wire net is removed. After 48 hours 
the frames from the upper story are hung down in the brood- 
nest, the queen having descended quite often ere this. The 
upper brood-frames, without the queen, of course, may after- 
ward be returned to their former hive. If the colony isa 
drone-laying one, more care is required. All the combs must 
be removed so that no eggs can be laid, and the colony be put 
in ‘‘swarming condition.” Then when the queen, etc., are 
put in the upper story, the lower colony clings to the wire net 
in the shape of aswarm. After 48 hours the net is removed, 
and, after two days more, the frames are taken down to the 
brood-room. In all of these cases the queen is never hindered 
in laying. Has she been sent from abroad, a nucleus has to be 
formed, and, after it has accepted the queen, management is 
the same as above. Dr. Metelli, of course, knows the other 
modes of introduction too, but this one, you understand, is the 
infallible one.—|We have been taught, and rightly, that noth- 
ing will work infallibly with bees; that they do nothing invar- 
iably under all circumstances. The plan, however, looks as if 
it might work almost infallibly.—Ep.|—CHARLEsS NoRMAN, in 
Gleanings. 


Causes of Swarming. 


As an influence in swarming, I do not know what differ- 
ence there would be as between old and young bees, for I have 
not observed on this point. I do know that heat bears no little 
influence. For the whole of my apicultural life, it has been 
my custom to discourage swarming. Before the flow and when 
they are not making a living, if I can keep them with just 
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enough stores to keep breeding going on nicely, I have very 
little swarming, even though the colony be strong and weather 
hot. The same conditions with plenty of stores, will increase 
the swarming probably 25 per cent. Add, next, nectar from 
the fields, in plenty, and the swarming fever goes up to a high 
pitch. 

Many bees, much brood, abundance of nectar, a crowded 
condition, and hot weather, will bring about swarming ina 
high degree if the time be May or June, a slight decrease for 
July, and rapidly diminishing toward the close of the summer. 
The absence of any one of these factors lessens swarming. 
Take away the surplus of bees, and you take away swarming. 
Leave the bees and take the brood, and you stop it. Leave 
both bees and brood and take away the feed, and thereis no 
swarming. Abundance of old stores will be a stimulus to 
swarming in about 25 to 50 per cent. as compared with nec- 
tar-gathering. All the other conditions present and tempera- 
ture below normal, will retard swarming 20 to 25 per cent. as 
against excessive heat. A crowded condition with all the other 
factors present, will augment swarming 20 to 40 per cent. 
Giving full sets of extracting-combs and abundance of room, 
will decrease swarming much more than thesame roomif they 
have to build the comb. Any management that takes the bees 
out of the brood-chamber will decrease swarming, Giving full 
sets of comb, thus making it so convenient for the bees to con- 
gregate in the super, is why those run forextracted swarm less 
than those run forcomb. It relieves the pressure of both bees 
and honey in the brood-nest. 

Bees, brood and nectar are the three prime factors neces- 
sary toswarming. Crowding and heat are secondary factors. 
—R. C. Arkin, in Review. 


The Proposed Constitution of the Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


I have been reading the constitution of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Union: and as you invite suggestions from 
bee-keepers on the same, I would suggest that article 5 be 
changed to read as follows: 


‘* Any person may become a member by paying to the sec- 
retary an entrance fee of $1.00, and each year thereafter an 
annual dues of 25 cents. The annual dues shall be paid on or 
before Jan. 1 of each year; and if not paid within three 
months thereafter, such members shall be suspended, and 





shall receive no benefit from the society thereafter unless ro. 
instated; but any delinquent member may be reinstated at 
any time by paying all back dues and one year’s dues in aq. 
vance.” 

I believe that, by reducing the dues as indicated above, the 
membership would be increased so that, in five years, the 
treasury will be in better shape than it will be to keep the 
present high rate. But the paltry dollar is not what is need. 
ed at present so much as increase of membership; and if the 
dues were reduced to 25 cents, nearly every bee-keeper could 
keep up his membership dues, after paying the admission fee, 
without feeling it as a burden as he does now. [am nota 
member, and do not expect to be unless it is made less expensive 
than at present. Two seasons without a pound of honey to 
ship make one feel too poor to indulge in expensive luxuries, 
—S. H. MALLory, in Gleanings. 


Introducing Queens—Colors of Hives. 


Here’s the easiest way yet—if it always works: Herr 
Korndoefer says, in Imkerschule, without hunting out the 
queen to be removed, blow chloroform into the hive—not 


enough to make many bees drop; then let the new queen run 
in, and that’s all. He says the chloroform makes them forget 
the past. Hardly looks possible, but it’s easy to try. [Queens 
very cften will be accepted if merely let into the entrance, 
without chloroform or anything else. When we didn’t care 
much for the queens we let ’em run in and take their chances. 
Strangely enough, but a small percentage was lost. Bees 
seem to be more inclined to accept queens let into the en- 
trance than when let loose into the top of the hive by remoyv- 
ing the cover.—ED. | 


J. B. Kellen, editor of the Luxemburg Bienenzietung, calls 
attention to the fact that, if the absorbing power of white be 
placed at 10U, that of yellow will be 140, light-green 155, 
turkish-red 165, light-blue 198, and black 208. [A couple 
of years ago, on a very hot, sunny day, I put my bare hand on 
a yellow cover, then ona white. The former was so hot I 
could not bear my hand on it; the latter was quite comfort- 
able—just barely warm. This I tried on a lot of other white 
and yellow covers, with the same result. I am quite ready to 
believe these figures.—Ep. ]—Gleanings. 
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Mention the Anerican Bee Journal 


T . 
The B s | 
G DEE-NCEPErS UUIAE. | 
o 
Or Manual of the Apiary, 
By Pror. A. J. COOK. 

This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding. we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the @ For instance, it 
most fascinating styie, The author is also No.: 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
tully equipped. or his library complete, with- ties 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE. 
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Subscribers. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


WIs., 
mills that cut, annually 
of lumber, thus securing the best 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
supplies. 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@ und have the Jatest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, ete., 

The material is cut from patterns, 

by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 

For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they 
Nearness to pine und basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. 
bine toenable this firm to furnish the best 


The Lowest Prices. 99 


has a job lot of 
2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and lurger quanti- 
at still lower prices, 


Mention the Amertcan Bee 


A Good Apiary for Sale. 


150 Colonies (more or less) of Italian and Hy- 
brid Bees in Langstroth hives, mostly double- 
story for extracting, with the extra Combs as 
well; nearly 100 Empty Hives, complete; 
good Honey-House, Extractor, Honey-Tauks, 
andall Fixtures. Ina location where there 
has been a good surplus crop every year for 
the past 20 years, from Spanish-needle, clo- 
ver, etc. Will sell for part cash, and balance 
in extracted honey in September, at 6 cents 
per pound at the apiary. Price reasonable. 
Address, G. F., care Am. Bee Journal, 
118 Michigan Street. - CHICAGO, ILL 
WHEN ANSWBRING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 
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BeeNupplies 
Largest Stock 
und Greatest 
Variety inthe 
S\Vest. BEST 
“ ap at Low- 

st prices. (at 
NO pages FREE 


E, KRETCMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 


Mention the pnts Bee Journal. 2E8t 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS, 


operates two saw- 
, eight million feet 
lumben 
also 


They have 


that there is in the 





are polished on both 


all com- 





200,000 





Send for Circu- 
prices ona full line of 
16Atf 


: acres land: good house; excellent w* 
JOUTNaAL 


Early Queens—Tested, $1.50 5 
7de. - ke. C AR KINGTON, 


U nteste | 





scribers only, and no premium is also given 


Kor Nile 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX 





119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 


Mention the American Bee Journa. 





to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee and BEES 
Journal for one year: 1 r 1 h ( 81.75 BY STEAM- 
ame Nu s, with Queen....... Ry 
Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee eas Sagnees, HT oo5«C| HATCH Srickens ; h — 


Journal (with #2.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a preml- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we Club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal fora year, and thus get the 
book as u premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


Quee ns. 50c each; } 


Cissna Park, Ills.; 
Lewis Wolf. P. M 


4 doz. $2.73; +1 doz. 5.00 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 


.. Claytonville. 
F. J. GUNZEL, Claytonvilte, Ills. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Simple, Perfect 





, h 
References—Young & Hamilton, Bankers, ens Lowest priced 
W. Kaufman, Banker, and Cireulars fre first- < ‘Tas Hate cher ms ade. 





Send 6c. for’ - STAI 


T'lus. Catalogue, 
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Largest Factory & West sister gcioe Prices 
0 ua 1e8 an ow 
argest £ seis the eur Motto. 
READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 rounds of Extra-Tnin Foundation you sent us}is 
superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. R. L. TucKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best. CHARLES H. Tues, Steeleville, Illinois. 
Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods, [ must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stuff 1 have ever received from any place. I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly, O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 
“Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so far as examined. They 
are simply perfection. 1 can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. Yours respectfully, Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
Gents:—I received the ** Higginsville Smoker ”’ all O. K. It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly, Orto ENDERS, Uswegathe, N, Y. 
Gentlemen:—1! have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must say yours are as good as tbe best. indeed.in many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belléville, Illinois. 
The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods ”’ are the best. 
The * Higginsville * Goods are for sale by the following parties : 
Chas. H. Thies, Steelville, 111. E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, ILI. 
Henry L. Miller, Topeka. Kans. E. A. Seeley, Bloomer, Arkansas. 
J. W. Rouse & Co.. Mexico, Mo. P. J. Thomas, Fredonia. Kans. 
Fulton & Gregg, Garden van Kans. W. J. Finch, Jr., Springfield, ILI. 
If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember, we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER 


| 
T Super« | 
| 
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ONE MAN WITH THE 
UNION COMBINATION 


Hilton’s White ~ 
Chaff Polished Foundation boned = woe = Ang 
Hives Sections Smokers ee ee 


Ripping, Cutting-otf, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MPG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS. N. ¥ 


1Aly Mention the Americon Bee Journal. 


SECTIONS 


— in {lh on t 81.50aM. 3 M, $4.25. 
nears lil Wea’ e <wnee ARE NOT Seconds, but perfect Sections. 


8 they ure not up to our present high stan- 
dard. we wish to close them out. Sample free. 
Widths—7-to toot, | 15-16 in., and 2 in 

Catalog of Bees & Supplies FREE. 

i. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MOVED TO LARGER QUARTERS! 


sm apo — ange oft he business properly at this Branch, we have moved to 118 Michi- 
_— . es 3rd Floor], within two blocks of the Northwestern Passenger station, where we've 
theca a moking ample room fora Full Assoriment. Send along your or- 
i way : . ; €: ing at we guarantee satisfaction, andat prices as lowus the best quality of 
“scan be furnished for, Special Prices on a lot vf Stock we are closing out. Send for 
ind a List of Goods at Special Prices 


And everything needed in the apiary. 
1896 Catalog of 36 pages free. 
¥ al 4 
GEO. E. HILTON, 
1SAtf FREMONT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journar 


Dadant’s Foundation 











No other Goods kept here. 
Send for Price-List, 
Me CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
118 Michigan 8t., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
13 Att Please mention the Bee Journal. | 





CATALOG 


TRIANGULAR-TOP FRAMES. 
We 80 a & abate . 2 
“lso have a stock of Triangular Top Langstroth Frames at these Special prices: 

100 for $1.00; 300, $2.70; 500, $4.00; 1000, $7.00. 
it orders of $5 or less, at this Branch, please add 25c. for cart age. Catalogue Free. 

The A. EF. ROOT CO., 118 Michigan S1., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Geo. W -W ork, Mer. 

HONEY EXTRACTOR | 
PERFECTION 
If you are in need of Queens, let me have 

your order. Price-List Free. 


ee 
MUTH \ Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SA26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


ra Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
Mention the American Bee vournai. 
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Circulars, ap 

-- » apply to Cuas. F. MuTH & Son. 

Bory freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. | 
¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. | 








Question - Box. 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Fertilization of Queens. 


Query 9.—1. In the appendix to Mr. Doo- 
little’s work on queen-rearing, he expresses 
some doubt about always being able to get 
queens fertilized from upper stories by the 
methods he therein suggests. Have you tried 
these methods? If so, with what success ? 

2. At what period in the life of a virgin 
queen does she become too old to be ferti- 
lized ?—lOWA. 


W. R. Graham—1. I 
2. I don’t know. 

B..Taylor—1. I have had no experi- 
ence. 2. I do not know. 

E. France—1. I have never tried Doo- 
little’s plan. 2. I don’t know. 

W. G. Larrabee—1. I have never tried 
these methods. 2. I don’t know. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I never experi- 
mented along that line. 2. I don’t know. 


G. M. Doolittle—1. Varying success. 
2. I had one fertilized 28 days old, 
once. 

Jas. A. Stone—1. No. 2. I do not 
know, but I think it would not occur 
after one week. 

Emerson T. Abbott—1. No. 2. This 
is an open question. The unexpected 
happens sometimes. 

Cc. H. Dibbern—1. As I have never 
tried it, I must say I don’t know. 2. I 
could only guess, and you can do that as 
well as I. 

Eugene Secor—1. I have never tried 
it. 2. It is my opinion that a young 
queen ought to be fertilized before she 
is 10 days old, for best results. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—1. I have not. 2. 
I think no one knows. It is very likely 
variable. It is a difficult problem to 
settle, in the nature of the case. 


never tried it. 


Allen Pringle—I have not tried. 2. 
After having passed a winter in this 
climate. The chances, however, rapidly 
diminish after the age of 3 or 4 weeks, 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. I have not 
tried them. 2. According to my experi- 
ence and observation, all virgin queens 
that are fertilized after 17 days old are 
worthless. 

R. L. Taylor—1. Yes, in a small way, 
with very poor success. 2. Probably 
queens vary in that respect. If I made 
no mistake, I had one fertilized when 
she was 40 days old. 

J. E. Pond—1. I have never tried the 


plan. 2. 1 don’t know that the ques- 
tion has been positively settled. Con- 
sensus of opinion gives six to eight 


weeks old, or thereabouts. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—1. I think I was the 
first one to publish a case of the kind. 
I suspect if we could know exactly the 
right conditions we might always suc- 
ceed. I have generally succeeded. 2. 
I believe some have been fertilized as 
old as four weeks. 

G. W. Demaree—1. Yes, I have tested 
the plan carefully, and find that it re- 
quires the best of conditions to succeed 
uniformly. In fact, and indeed, so much 
depends upon the condition of the bees, 
honey-flow, etc., that the plan is imprac- 




























































able. 2. In my experiments along this 
line, I have concluded that the virgin 
queen to be normal in usefulness, must 
be mated by the time she is 12 days old. 
I have retarded mating, by artificial 
means, til] the 1Sth day, resulting in 
poor queens. 

P. H. Elwood—1. I have not thor- 
oughly tried the upper story for queen- 
rearing. 2. [remember to have had a 
virgin queen forgotten for two weeks in 
a queen-cage, that afterward became 
fertile, but I think this must be an ex- 
ception. Ask the queen-breeders. 

Rev. M. Mahin—lL. I have never tried 
Mr. Doolittle’s plan, nor seen it tried, 
and can express no opinion. 2. I have 
no experience that wil] enable me to 
speak with authority. After a virgin 
queen begins to lay, she cannot, or will 
not, be fertilized. The age wili vary 


{OF OR THE BEST 


$ ~~ ~~ =BRASS BUCKET SPRAY PUMP 
4) onthe market. It is fully deseribed in 
our SPRAY PUMP CATALOGUE. Another 
bee Valuable work is our handsome ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOK ON CIDER PRESSES AND FRUIT 
MACHINERY. both will be sent FREE. 

DAVIS-JOHNSON CO 
41 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply & 
Wood Work Mfy. 
WANTED—Some one to run my business on 
shares. Address, box 54, Donaldsonville, La. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 16A2t 





I have one of the choicest flocks of 


BROWN LEGHORNS IN THE STATE 


Keep no other kind. Eggs, 75c. ver 15; 
$1.25 per30. B. G. SCO THAN, 
16Etf OTISVILLE. MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journai 

















in the very worst storms, these 
wind mills of ours,that is because 
they are constructed of the very la 
best of steel and because our fours 
cornered steel! tower is braced in’ 
every direction. All galvanized 
after it is put together. Tanks, 
Shellers, Pumps, Cutters, W, 
&e. Write. Challenge Wind 

Mill & Feed Mill Co., No. 18 
River Street, Batavia Illinois. 


Mention tic Americaom Bee Journ, 


PURE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Eggs. 81.25 per 14. Our P. Rocks are very 
large, with fine plumage. Also, 


BLACK MINORCA EGGS, 


a non-sitting and great laying breed. Both 

kinds raised upon our farm. Minorca Cock- 

erels, $1.00 each, Mrs. L. C. AX TELL, 
16Att ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


[896 “MONEY [896 


FOR BUSINESS, ITALIAN QUEENS 
Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. H. BROWN, @USSgst. 











Toronto Convention Report bas 
been issued in pamphlet form, and will be 
mailed from the Bee Journal office for 25 
cents. Better have a copy, if you have not 
read it. Only a limited number of copies 
were bound. 
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} Q@ ORIGINAL 
BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 
Wonderful 
Record ! 
HAVE LASTED 17 


BEST ON EARTH. 


Always Give Perfect Satisfaction. 
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YEA 


My cool Wire Handle and Bent Nose 
were patented 1892,are the original, 
my best invention since my open or di- 
rect draft Patent. 1878, that revolu- 
tionized Bee-Smokers. My Handle and 
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IR RA AR AR AR AR TAS AS AAS 


X Nose Patent bent a'l the other smoker *™ 
” noses. None but Bingham Smokers 
~ have all the best improvements. If 


vw you buy genuine Bingham Smo. 
2 kers and Honey-Kunives you will 
4 never regret it. The * Doctor,’’ 4-inch 
3 larger than any other smoker on the 
* market—3%-inen stove, by mail, $1.50 


~ 


SAR AR AR AS HS 


S06 Conqueror,3"* “* 1.10 
i Large, 2\-in. * 2 1.00 
s Plain, oe a .70 
% Little Wonder, 2-in., wt. 10.02. -60 
*' 


+, Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knives, 80 cents. 

3 T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. * 
‘ 

x TAtf 


Mention the Bee Journal. W 
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PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in GBrood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of ‘the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
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PRAYING =322%¢ 
PER ber 
Sn CREM I, 
Our illustrated catalogue tells you HOW and 
WHEN to spray—mailed Free to fruit Grow- 
ers and Dealers. Thelargest and best line of 
Spray Pumps and Nozzles in the world. 
THE DEMING CO. Mfrs. Salem, Ohio. 
Western Agency: Henion & Hubbell, Chicago, 
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J. W. TAYLOR 


—HAS THE BEST— 


Italian Queens for Sale 


Untested, ready now, 75¢. apiece; 6 for $4.25, 
or 12 for $8.00. Tested. $1.25. Select Tested, 
best, $2.00. Pay for Queens on arrival. I 
guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 
14A9t OZAN, ARK. 


Sweet Clover s Canada. 


At the following prices : 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs, 50 Ibs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS tor Hatching. Buff Leghorns, In- 
dian Games, & Light Brahmas. Choice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHUR, 
881 Yonge Street, . TORONTO, ONT. 
15Att Mention the American Bee Journa, 
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General Items, 


The Tinker Hive and Management. 

On page 1% Mr. Thiry says that he woulq 
like to hear of the success others are hay. 
ing with the Dr. Tinker hive. [ have kept 
bees for the last 20 years and upward. com- 
mencing with the standard Langstroth. I 
became dissatisfied with it, and sent for the 
Bay State hive, which I now have in use 
Three years ago I sent to Dr. Tinker for bi 
hive, and have used that almost exclusively 
since that time, and I am compelled to say 
I like it the best of any hive I have used 
My bees have wintered the best in this 
hive, and I have been enabled to get the 
most surplus honey in sections. . 

There is one feature, however, about the 
winter case that Idon’t like. In adding 
the second story, I find it exceedingly diffi. 
cult to take off the second story after it is 
waxed down. The case is so filled up there 
isn’t room to work. I have not used the 
single-walled hive that would obviate the 
difficulty mentioned. I follow Tinker’s 
plan of treatment as laid down in his book. 


My bees are all in the cellar, and have 
wintered splendidly. They are all packed 
in chaff and straw mixed. I leave the pack- 
ing in the hive until late in June. I do this 
to keep up a uniform temperature. 

Until I find something better I will con- 
tinue the use of the Tinker hive and his 
method of treatment in running for comb 
honey. 

The American Bee Journal is a most wel- 
come guest tomy home. We take 12 or |4 
different papers, magazines and journals 
but the Bee Journal is among the first to 
be read. Long may it live to bless and en- 
courage, as well as to enlighten, the api- 
arists. L. ALLEN 

Loyal, Wis., March 27. 


[Dr. Tinker’s book, referred to by Mr. 
Allen, can be had at this office for 25 cents; 
or we Will club it with the Bee Journal for 
a year —both for $1.10.—EDIrTor. | 





Hives—Foul Brood—Wintering. 


Hives receive a large percentage of argu- 
ment. A beginner is at variance to know 
which to adopt, and well may he be ata 
loss to choose intelligently among our many 
very good bee-receptacles. Some say, 
‘* Choose the standard!’’ I say, experiment 
on a small scale first, and choose that 
which is best adapted to your locality. The 
best hive for a general one is the old Amer! 
can hive, cut down to 15!¢ inches. This 
will give a hive 111g inches deep, 10 
wide, and 13 long; a frame being 11% top- 
bar and 10-inch end-bar. Each brood- 
frame will contain 118.75 square inches, or 
whole hive 1,187.50 square inches, being 1” 
frames per hive. Such hives have wintered 
bees successfully for me, either on the sum- 
mer stands or in-doors, or for cellar-wil- 
tering for the past five years. I have eight 
colonies outside, and the balance inside, but 
Ican see no material difference in thelr 
present condition. ~ 

The summer of 1894 I had a colony which 
Iconcluded had every indication of foul 
brood, and to do a little on the experimen 
tal line, in January I withdrew all comvs 
but four, which the bees completely cov 
ered. This hive was located on the north 
side of a building, partly sheltered by @ 
Scotch pine. I raised the hive two incl es 
from the bottom-board, and did likew'® 
with the cover. We had very cold weather 
until spring, sometimes as low as ~ ° 
grees below zero, and they were she : 
that gave me the largest yield and did p 5 
swarm. They were the first to have broo! 
Yet the strangest of all was that I —_, : 
discover any symptoms of foul brood" 
whole of the past summer. The quest!” 


yes 


would naturally be asked, Did, oF did not. 
the foul-brood germs freeze ¢ of the 

The month of March has been one” ©" 
severest for many years. 


The ground 
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Buy “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


Delivered FREE 
)LESALE PRICES, 
At Njoeses, Boras Roofs, allcolors, and SAV Dealers 


rsed by Grange & Farmers’ 
—" use 54 years. —_ ah Write for Sam es 
ia 


li sur 
Lew cL rons Plymouth St., Brooklyn, 


0. W. INGE 
12413 Mention tre Amerwan Bee erect 


MURDERED 


ve killed high prices. Give me a trial 
pet beat be convinced that good Gree can 
be reared for é 50 cts. each. Untested, 50 cts.; 
Tested, 75 cts. Golden Italians. 3-Banded I- 
talians, and Silver-Gray Carniolans, all the 
same price. Best of References given. 


c. B. BANKSTON, 
13Atf CHRIESMAN, Burleson Co., TEX. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 














THE SURRENDER OF BUFFALO. 


There are fifty eight head in Austin Corbin’s great 
park in New Hampshire. The old bulls have always 
objected to separation, but as usual “the Page’ won 

i now divides them into fourherds. Result: Order 





4 miles, 9 ft. fence, close enough to hold foxes. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION TeHS JOURNAL 


We did not know that such Good 
Goods could so low as the 


HIGGINSVILLE 
SUPPLIES 





be sold 


just received, We did know that 
Comb Foundation could be sold 
cheaper, and consequently started 


the reductions, 
another, 


and have just made 
Have you seen it yet ? 


2 A 32-page Catalogue of everything you 
need, tells all about it. 
SPRINGFIELD 
on = YV. J. FINCH, Jr. ILLS. 
Mention the Ame i, Bee derroan 
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mOur magnificent 
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Write now, 
Des Moines 
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California 


if you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
imate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and A 
ricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 


handsomely illustrated, 82 
Sample Copy Free. eee 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St,, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


D vy —We will sell, tt 
Bee 8, Queens, Nuclei conta ascl the 
Gees —— Nuclei, with a Choice Warranted 
Solen at $2.50 each Special pices = large 

GEtt s furnished. LEININGER B 

“ g tony ‘OHIO. 
MEN ANSWERING THIS pee. MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 











covered with snow at this writing, with 
wind north. Bees are wintering in an ex- 
cellent condition. We have had excellent 
rains, and an unusual amount of snow, 
which, after last summer’s drouth, will no 
doubt give a nectar-flowing season. The 
farm aye! will hail a wet season with 
joy and delight. 

I received 13 and 15 cents for my honey 
crop, which retails in Battle Creek (our 
metropolis of thiscounty) for 18 cents per 
pound. Within a radius of three miles are 
six lakes, with Nottawa river but two miles 
away. Success to the American Bee Jour- 
nal. Long may it live. 

CARSON 

Ellis, Mich., March 20. 


VaNn BLaRICuUM. 





Wintering Bees in Vermont. 


Much has been said about wintering bees, 
and many methods given. My method is 
very much like many others. I winter 
them on the summer stands, in hives called 
the ** Bristol.’’ The hiveitself is in a case, 
so the sun never strikes it. For wintering. 
I pack sawdust around the hive. I take off 
the top-board, and Jay three or four sticks 
across the frames, put a cloth over them, 
and several thicknesses of sacking. then 
cover with sawdust six or seven inches. 
The bees can pass freely over the frames. 
I do not like to have the sun warm up the 
hives, for it often causes the bees to fly out 
when the atmosphere is too cold for them, 
and thus causes the loss of great numbers 
by being chilled down. 


I frequently set wide boards in front of 
the bives in sunny days, to prevent the sun 
from warming them up to their destruc- 
tion. When the general temperature is 
high enough, is soon enough for them to 
fly. It often happens that the sun warms 
them so as to start them out when there 
are cold currents that they will strike in 
flight, and which chills _7 many rods 
away. L. HOLpeEN. 
North Clarendon, Vt., Merch 20. 


> - _ 
Vaccination. 


Discussions—moderate and immoderate— 
have been long, loud and continuous re- 
garding vaccination, the opposition claim- 
ing that evil results frem vaccination have 
far out-weighed its protective influence. 
And this has been true under certain condi- 
tions, as, for instance, when the virus (or 
crust) from some vaccinated person has 
been used, or a stale point of vaccine-lymph 
has been inoculated. But it may be ac- 
cepted as good theory tbat, beyond ques- 
tion, nothing has yet been found to protect 
against the usual ravages of small-pox as 
fresh, pure vaccine-virus, obtained from 
the healthy heifers—the animal generally 
used for the propagation of the virus. 


It is supposed by many that the matter 
taken from a baby’s vaccinated arm is 
harmless, and the best, but this is a serious 
mistake, as its system may be as danger- 
ously contaminated as that of the parents. 

100 State St., Chicago. Dr. PERO. 


ee __——_ e+ 


Calls It a ‘‘One-Sided Betrothal.”’ 


At this late hour I will make an attempt 
to express myself in regard to the (what 
seems to me) one-sided betrothal, between 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 

It seems that the latter has had a most 
successful existence now for 11 years, and 
to-day, under excellent management, 
stands ‘‘ cock o’ the roost.’’ And to think 
of it, according to the list before me (the 
Annual Report for 1895) the total member- 
ship is 242! And a total balanceon hand 
of $771.29. 

The only complaint that I have to make 
is, that the compensation (so exceeding 
small, and out of mig oe to the benefits 
derived) to our able Manager has not been 
greater. I suggest to the members (since 
reading the last Report) that all dues for 
1896 be forwarded to our Manager, and pre- 









reeds Illus- 

ww & “fally described 
in my new Poultry Book. 
Reliable information for 
ultrymen & intending 
peece. Good stock Ducks 
& Geese; also Shetland 
Ponies. ies. Bend 6c in stamps 


Mentwon the American Bee Journal. 
” IF YOU WANT THE 


—BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


*"— Be-Keaper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


UIDE showing colored plate of chickens 
e natural colors. Finest book ever pub- 
lished. Almost 100 pages. Tells all about 
Poultry for Profit or Pleasure. Price only lsc, 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.. Box 94 Freeport, Ills 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Kansas Bee - Keepers ! 
—SAVE FREIGHT— 


4A13t 








12A7t 





A Sea or Higginsville Bee-Supplies ” 


just received. Get MY CATALOGUE. 


HENRY L. MILLER, 
355 Shawnee Ave., TOPEKA, KAN. 


1A18t Mention the American Bee Journal, 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Keference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Bsc YOUR Wik WIFE 


Then save hor strength, save 
her health, save 
her beauty and 
make her happy 
by buying her a 


FAULTLESS 
J) WASHER. 


i It is a marvel of 
‘simplicity and a 
wonder for utility. 
Vashes, rinces 
_. dries & polishes 
g* in two minutes 
Lasts a lifetime. 

; It sells quickly. 
Everybody wants it when they once see it. Agents 


make money rapidly. Write today forterms etc 
The Quaker Noveity Co. Salem, rio. ¢ 
See 
13A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 


HONE 
NEEI Of those great honey-prod actin £ ants 
i) —Alfalfa and Cleome or Rocky Moun- 
tain Honey-Plant. Alfalfa seed at 7 cts. a lb 


Boss hee-eseape Warranted the best, sim- 


plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 50 cts, It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee- -keeper wishing to 
test it in gon faith. We are See nts for the 
with double -case 
Ferguson Pater it live Super and Wicket- 
Gate Honey-Board. with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest bive to handle for the pro- 
duction ofc -_ nonee Address, 

E. 8S. LOVESY & CO °9 

355 6th East St.. SAL T LAKE CITY, 


Jdention the American Ber Journal. 
















We have a large amount of Pure 


UTAH. 
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3:= YOUNG QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL = 


From the South. Bred from our hardy strain of GRAY CARNIOLANS and GOL- 
DEN ITALIANS. Untested Queen, 75 cts.; Tested, $1.50. If you want a Fine 
Imported or a Select Tested Breeding-Queen, or BEES BY THE PouND, Nuclei and 
Full Colonies, we can furnish you at bottom prices. We never saw Foul Brood or 
Bee-Paralysis. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price-List FREE. 


F. A. LOCKHART & CO., Lake George, N. Y. 


Please mention the American Bee Jourual. 16Etf 





3-- & B-- oD: CO DO J: Oo 2: oO 3: OD: OD: Oo De: es 
$1 
. r4 oy 


Golden Wyandotte Eggs for hatching, only $1.00 for 15. 4 


Buys a “ST. JOE” hive during April only, made up, Sec- % 
tions and Starters, no paint. One only, to new customers, to 9 

show you the best hive made. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Say how to ship, + 
and send on your 


soe 3: oe 





ey 
" 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, ST. JOSEPH, MO. : 


se: 


$<: 8 3: Oo 3D: ODO: OD: OD: oe Do 3: O De Dos 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING OFFER : 


We bave arranged with the inventor of the new Queen-Clipping Device (Mr. Mon- 
ette), to offer it to our present subscribers as a Premium for getting NEw subscribers. 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device FREE of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer ? 
You can’t earn 50 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 





its Free! 


ALL CHOICE VARIETIES. 
No. 1—Eight Snyder Blackberry Plants.#1.00 











The Patent Wood-Veneer Foundation. 


Bee-keepers should give it a test, and my All- 
Wax Foundation. I will guarantee there is no 
better made, as six years ago I discarded the 
old way of dipping for wax sheets. and a new 
invention of my own was discovered, which 
enables me to make the toughest kind of 


No. 2—50 Asparagus Roots.. ............ 1.00 | Foundation; also, no acid used to purify the 
© Rec DP an CO ¥ 0 Beeswax, and it preserves the smell of honey, 
No. 3—6 Fay Prolific Currants. ......... 1.¢ which is more acceptable to the bees. Now is 
No. 4—3 Snyder Blackbery, 20 Asparag’s the the time to send wax and have it worked 
Roots and 3 Fay Prolific Currants.... 100 up at low prices. Sehd for Samples and Cata- 


log with low prices. Wax wanted at 31c cash, 
or 33c trade, delivered. 

AUG. WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 
12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


No. 5—3 Blackcap Gregg Raspberries, 3 
Choice Ked Raspberries, 12 Io’a Beau- 
ty Strawberries and 2 Fay Pro. Cur.. 1.00 
No. 6—4 Snyder Blackberry, 4 Golden 
Queen Kaspberry. 12 Asparagus R’ts 
and 10 Erie Blackb’ry Root Cuttings. 1.00 
No. 7—75 Blackberry Root Cuttings..... 1.00 


N : *~\» —Your choice of any ONE of 
Special (fer the above 7 Numbers for 
sending us one new subscriber to the Bee 
Journal for a year at $1.00, and 15 cts. to pay 
Postage on the Plants. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEES & QUEENS. 


Strong. full Colonies of Italian-Hybrid Bees, 
in Langstroth 9-frame bives, at $5.00 per col- 
ony; 5 to 10 colonies, $4.75 each. Special low 
price on larger orders. Bees are in good con- 
dition, and are fine honey-gatherers 





50 Colonies of Bees, in Lang- 
or il ¢ stroth 10-frame hives. Will 
h deliver on cars here, at $3.50 
each. J. W. HOWELL, 
15A7t KENTON, TENN. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 


SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5b 10h 25m 50D 








: = Alsike Clover .....% .70 $1.25 $3.00 8 5.75 

Italian Queens—after May 15—Tested, $1 Sweet Clover ...... 75 140 3.25 6.00 
each; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. White Clover.......1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. | Alfalfa Clover. ... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Reference—George W. York & Co. Address, | Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
F. GRABBE, Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 90 1.25 


LIBERTYVILLE. ILL., 
32 mi. northwest of Chicago, on C. M. & St. P. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


m@ Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
<>) thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 


sopealgr In —FIRST-CLASS BEE-SUPPLIES— 


\ at Rock-BorTrom Prices. Send for Catalo 
162 Mass. Ave. Walter 8. Pouder to W. J. STAHMANN, . 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 14A4t 


WEAVER, MINN. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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sented to him as a slight token of o 
preciation of his services. 

He mentioned that hard times are op 
Tis true. We all expected to pay our dues 
(and [hold a receipt for mine for 1896) and 
while Mr. Newman has, in his generous 
way, not forgotten our welfare, in his a. 
selfishness he is entirely left out. This sy ‘ 
gestion is not offered through a feeling a 
personal friendship, for Mr. N. is a stranger 
to me, except what I have seen in print, 

Now, I am not intending any discourtes 
to any member of our sister association, PA 
regard to amalgamation, and do not wish 
to stand on record as an obstructionist, yet 
I believe I know a good thing when | sea jt 
in the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, and |, 
am decidedly in favor of “letting wel] 
enough alone;’”’ and if any one, or any 
number of bee-keepers, wish to avail them. 
selves of the benefits to be derived from 
membership, let them walk up and pay 
their $1.00 like the rest of us, and not tack 
onto members who do not wish it, the ex. 
pense of expensive meetings. 

The Union was organized for a purpose, 
and has most decidedly gained its object, 
and there is work for it in the future. 

Los Angeles, Calif. G. A. Miarp. 


That Foul Brood Report. 


It is seldom that I read an article on the 
subject of foul brood. Of the thousands of 
reports and remedies for said reported dis. 
ease, I think I have not read a half dozen 
during the last ten years, having usually 
passed by such articles as unworthy of no- 
tice. But in accidentally reading what was 
said about this dispute between McEvoy 
and Rev. Clarke at the Ontario convention, 
that wonderful infection as reported ar. 
rested my attention. Is it possible that 
more than one-third of the apiaries of Cap- 
ada are thus rotten and foul? Now if one- 
tenth of this be true, ought not Canadian 
bee-keepers begin to search for some under- 
lying cause of all this infection? Is it not 
possible—yea, probable—that an inspector 
himself may spread the disease and carry 
the contagion on his person, from diseased 
apiaries to those that are healthy? This 
is one of the reasons I have opposed the in- 
troduction of Bills into the legislatures, 
providing for ‘‘ foul brood inspectors.” 


I predict that ‘‘ foul brood” will go on 
increasing in Ontario under the present 
method of eradication. Will the bee-keep- 
ers up there be patient enough to await the 
fulfillment of my prophecy ? 

Updegraff, Iowa. W. P. Favor 


ur ap- 








The Season of 1895. 


A year ago last fall I had 8 colonies, not 
very strong in bees, nor abundant in stores. 
In February there were a few nice days. 
and I examined them and thought they had 
not enough to last through the spring, so! 
fed each of them about 2'4 pounds of gran- 
ulated sugar syrup. Through March I gave 
them about 1; pound per day each. U2 
April 5 I procured from New Orleans 16 
frames of brood and bees (supposed to con: 
tain 60,000 to 80,000 bees), and these ! 
divided amongst the 8 colonies. ; 

On May 1 the hives were full, and I esti- 
mated that I had at that time about 500.0” 
bees. Now, asa bee will store about one 
tea-spoonful of honey in a season, and as 
two spoonfuls make an ounce, according 
to the figures and measures (and they we 
lie), I calculated that I would have 2%." 
ounces, or 15,000 pounds of honey. But 0 
make a sure estimate, and to allow for 
contingencies, I threw off 14,000 poune>. 
and concluded that I would be satisiied ™ 
I got 1,000 pounds of clear, pure honey. — 

I will give some of the circumstances ry 
surroundings, and the reader can judge! 
was foolish in my expectations. _ 

The spring was very favorable, an - 
bees had a large bed of crocus, hyacint an 
anda great many willow trees to 6°.” 
work on very early. They were near 4 1 
aere woods filled with maple, chestau 
sassafras, dogwood and wild flowers, hens 
several orchards of fruit-trees on 2 14 
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farm, all of which, except the woods, is 
laid out in lawns, pastures and gardens. 
The lawns are filled with white, and the 
pastures with red clover, the fences are 
covered with boney-suckles. Some Beye 
are surrounded with an old hedge (miles o 
it) grown up with raspberries. blackberries, 
sassafras trees, poison-lvy vines, catnip and 
thistle full of bloom. Within a mile of the 
bees are any amount of wild-cherry trees, 
thousands of locusts, and good basswood 
and flowering poplars ; also lots of sumac, 
milkweed, wild asters, smart- 
weed and Spanish-needle ; a field of scarlet 
clover, and two fields of Alsike clover. All 
this is situated in the middle of a neck of 
land between the two Shrewsbury rivers 
in Monmouth county, N. J. _ This whole 
neck of land is covered with fine summer 
residences, and most of the ground given 
to pasture, orchards, lawns, shrubbery, 
gardens, and flowering plants. To all this, 
for two or three miles in either direction, 
my bees have free access, without any 
other bees to hinder, molest or make afraid 
except one small apiary of about 25 or 30 
eolonies. which is one mile away. The only 
thing I can think of that my bees have not, 
is sweet clover and buckwheat. 

| had thought there were tons and tons 
of honey or sweet nectar going to waste in 
this locality for the want of bees to gather 


golden-rod, 


it. 

I bought a new honey-extractor, and the 
last of Junel thought I would take a little 
honey. so that we could have some for the 
Fourth of July. I took about 100 pounds 
each of comb and extracted honey, and 
thought the bees would soon fill up the sec 
tion-cases again. But, alas! for my 1,000 
pounds—I was unable to take any more 
honey. [examined them time after time 
for more, but each time they appeared to 
bave less than they had in June, until I 
was finally afraid I would have to feed to 
keep them alive. 

Towards fall they picked up a little, and 
on Oct. 1 I thought they had about 10 
pounds each. Ifed them about 15 pounds 
each, of sugar syrup. 

ilost no colony of bees during the year, 
but increased to 12; I think I could have 
increased to 40, but I did not desire in- 
crease. I doubled up 4 colonies, which left 
10 to winter. I put on the cushions and 
protected them for the winter. I keep Ital- 
ian bees in 8-frame Langstroth chaff hives, 
and winter them on the summer stands. As 
I live about 40 miles from my apiary, I 
think I shali not disturb them until about 
May 1. I. N. HoaGLanp. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





An Open Letter to Dr. Miller. 


Deak Dr. MILLER:—I have just been 
reading page 211 of the American Bee Jour- 
nal (which has just come to hand), and 
your talk to J. H. Martin is somewhat of a 
surprise to me. Therefore, ‘“‘I smole a 
quiet smile, and said to myself, ‘‘ Wonder 
what the Doctor is up to, anyhow.”’ Then I 
thought the good Doctor is always com- 
municative, why not ask him ? So, Doctor, 
here are a few questions I would like to 
have you answer, that ‘‘we” readers of 
the American Bee Journal may be able to 
understand you (and ourselves) better. 
Please do not say “I don’t know ” to these 
questions, lest we lose our confidence in 
your ability: 

Why do you object to California honey 
coming to the Chicago market? I never 
heard you make such objections years ago 
when we were getting from 25 to 30 cents a 
pound for our honey. Is it because you 
think California honey has been the means 
of bringing the price of that we produce 
from 25 cents a pound down to 10? Or is it 
because you think your honey and that pro- 
duced in the State of Illinois is of better 
iuality, and gives the Chicagoans better 
health ' Hey, Doctor? If neither of these. 
1s It because you think that there is honey 
enough produced in the United States, out- 


side of Californi 
or tig California, to supply every mouth 





If ‘ bet pe ” for honey in the Nation ? 
80, Shoulc Ss ‘ 2 re ¥ 
out of the 10se California bee-keepers go 


honey-producing business, that 





ie and I can have a monopoly of the 
oney-trade? Then, Doctor, have not you 
and I been trying all these years to educate 
those California bee-keepers how to pro- 
duce honey, through our articles, and by 
answering their questions? If so, what do 
you think Christ would say of us if we are 
not just as willing they should enjoy our 
markets as we have been that the world 
should enjoy and be helped by the mite we 
could contribute toward advanced bee-cul- 
ture ? 

Say, Doctor, what is the reason there are 
so many mouths watering for honey to-day, 
and unable to get it, while you and I growl 
at the low prices we receive for our pro- 
duct? scarcely one-third the price we 
formerly obtained ! 


Then, again, why is it that with these 
one-third prices, and nearly double the 
population in the United States there was 
when honey brought 30 cents per pound, 
hardly as much honey is consumed to-day 
as there was in the early seventies ” 


Why are you growling over low prices of 
honey when a pound of your honey will 
buy as much wheat, buckwheat, potatoes 
or land as it ever would ? 


l have many more questions I would like 
to ask you along these lines, but fearing I 
may weary you, and knowing what a host 
of questions means to an over-worked bee- 
keeper, I will leave the rest till some other 
time. I am not trying to ‘‘catch”’ you 
with these questions. The proper answer 
to them is of viTaAL importance to every 
apiarist in the land. G. M. DooLirtrLe, 

Borodino, N. Y. 





Bees Storing Surplus Honey. 


My bees are doing well, having com- 
menced storing surplus. If the weather is 
good, I look for them to swarm about April 
10. M. P. Smiru. 

Tobin, Calif., March 20. 





Dr. Gallup a Bee-Keeper Again. 


Ihave picked up and divided, so I now have 
5 colonies of bees. I received a queen as a 
present March 29, from W. P. Crossman, of 
Texas, and who knows but Gallup will yet 
become a bee-keeper ? 


There is every prospect of a good season 
here. Bees began swarming March 15, and 
all reports are that bees are in excellent 
condition. Dr. E. GaLuvp. 

Santa Ana, Calif., March 31. 





A Correction. 


The latter part of the last paragraph of 
my contribution, on page 210, should read 
thus: 

‘* Does not that show that the withdrawal 
of brood has increased the amount of larval 
food needed and decreased the supply, and 
therefore there is vo more surplus to putin 
the construction of queen-cells.”’ 


It is needless to say that I do not mean 
that the larval food is used in the construc- 
tion of queen-cell as material, but that the 

oung bees construct queen-cells when they 
have a surplus of larval cells to dispose of. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


ADRIAN GETAZ. 


— -—-—.o- — 


Birdlime for Mr. Pringle’s Rats. 


On page 202, Mr. Pringle asks for infor- 
mation to get rid of bis rats. 

If they are of the rodent species, let him 
first cover the ground with leaves or soft 
grass—the grass is the best; then sprinkle 
birdlime all over it, and wait results. 

Birdlime acts as a glue; it will stick to 
their feet, and as they try to get it off, 
more gets on; and as the rat gets scared, it 
will either leave altogether, or will be un- 
able to leave the floor, and can be killed. 


I will guarantee this to work. If not, I 
will eat all that is left, providing he sends 
them to me, charges paid; and I am no 
Chinaman. E. C. CULBERT. 

Tarentum, Pa. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CAICAGO, Itu., Apr. 11.—We quote: Fancy 
white comb, 15c.; ordiuary white, 12@13c.; 
fancy amber, 10@11lc.: amber and dark. 7@ 
9c. Extracted, white, 5@7c.; amber and dark, 
4@5ic. Beeswax, yellow. 30c. 

The season for sale of comb honey is now at 
a close. and only a case or so will be taken for 
colds. and by enthusiasts on honey as a food 
(of whom there are too few). R.A. B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Apr. 8.—Demand is good 
for choice white comb honey, at 12@l4c., 
and slow for extracted, at 4@7c. on arrival. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
g£00d to choice yellow. C. F. M. &8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Apr. 9.—The demand 
for comb and extracted is fair. We quote: 
No. 1 white, 1-lbs.. 183@14c.; No. 2, 11@12e.; 
No. 1 amber, 10@12c.; No. 2, 8@10c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@6%c.; amber, 5@5\c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. C.C. C. & Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 4.—The de- 
mand is falling off very rapidly for comb 
honey, and prices are decidedly lower. Ex- 
tracted seems to be shipped in from all quar- 
ters. Wequote: Fancy comb, 1llc.; fair to 
good, 74@¥c. Extracted, 4@ic. im 

A.B. 


Beeswax, 30c. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.. Mar. 23.—There isa fair 
demand for white comb honey, and the mar- 
ket is well cleaned up. We have another car 
now in transit from California. We quote 
same: 12@l4c. Plenty of buckwheat comb 
is on the market, and same is moving off 
slowly at 8c. Extracted, all grades, dull, at 
unchanged prices. 

Beeswax firm at 30@3l1c. 





H. B. & 8. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
1 


20 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BrOs., 486 Canal St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MutTs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Excites Admiration. 


RUTLAND Co., Vt., Feb. 6th, 1896. 
Mr. O. W. INGERSOLL—Dear Sir: I painted 
my house with your Indestructible Paint, and 
it excites the admiration of all who see it. 
Your paint is all that is claimed for it. 
Yours very truly, A. 8. BAKER. 





See adv. Ingersoll’s Liquid Rubber Paints. 


—_—_————__o Sa D> 


Convention Notices. 


ILLINOIS.—The spring meeting of the Nor- 
thern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at the home of Mr. O. J. Cummings. in 
Guilford, on May 19, 1896. Come, and bring 
your wives and friends interested in bees. 

New Milford, Ills. B. KENNEDY, Sec, 


CONNECTICUT.—The annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the Capitol in Hartford. Wednesday, 
— 29, beginning at 10:30 a.m. Free to 
all. Mrs. W.E. RILeEy, Sec. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Cheap for Cash—ITALIAN BEES 


In 10-frame |size 94%x17%] hive, $4. Italian 
Queens, $1.50. Address, 
OTTO KLEINOW, 
122 Military Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 





If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (56 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


INCUBATORS 


Our 160 page. Snes illnstrated 

“a Combine: ‘oultry Guide and 

j Catalogee will tell at, what you 
wish to know a 


7 PROFITS IN POULTRY 

We manufacture a complete line of Incubators, 
Brooders and Poultry Appliances. Guide and Cata- 
logue 1c. (stamps or silver) Worth one Dollar. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Quincy, Lils. 























S38E15t Please mention this Journal. 


: \ Prices Reduced on Dovetail 
Hives and Sections. A full line 
+ of Apiarian Supplies in stock to 
fill orders promptly at lowest prices 
for Best Goods. 36-page Catalogue Free. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


hicntion the American Bee Journa. 4A26t 


T ARISE 


mo GAS - the readers 


BEE x OURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


bas concluded to sell 
EES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices ° 
One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 











Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies.. 45 00 
1 untested queen. 100 

queens 5 50 
12 si 1000 
1 vested meen... $150 
8 meens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2 Ww 
3 Queens 4 00 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 4 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 509 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
e@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the a each class of Queens. 
ress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


26c Cash Paid for Beeswax! 


For ail the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our Office 
till further notice, we will pay 26 cents per pound, cash; or 





28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the American Bee Journal, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash promptly for wax, send it on at once. 
not taken at any price. 


Dark or impure wax 
Address plainly, 


George W. York & Co, 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il, 
SECTIONS CHEAP! * x 3K P 


In order to reduce stock we will sell 
40,000 4144x444 x2 40,000 44% x44%x1 15/16 250,000 44x41 Vx] 
150,000 4%x44%x1% 80,000 4% x44x7-to-ft, ; 
Of our No. 2. One-Piece, Open-Top Sections, at the following Low Prices: 


1,000 for $1.00 ; 3,000 for $2.50; 5,000 for $3.75. 


These Sections are all of good quality and manufacture, and prices will be maintained for q 


short time only. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
G@ Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _aeg 


year Dadants Foundation ,;: 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"7 NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac- 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 








T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. 
G. K. Hubbara, Fort Wayne, ina, | 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. | 
©. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. | 


The Jennie Atchley Company, ppertie, Texas, 
¢. & Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Oh 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 
Jos. N sewander, Des Moines, lowa. 


E. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. | G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 
E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mc. James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y, 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 


Jonn Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. | 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


Donaldsonville, La, 
Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Ell., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 
‘“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE’’—Revised. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers. Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Instructions to 


Mention the American Bee Journai 


OF STRAWBERRY LANTS 
For Spring was never better—all young 
Plants. Also havea Sig Stock of Ap- 

ple, Peach, Plum, Pear and other FRUIT 





TREES. Catalogue FREY E. Ahh rite at 
PLEASANT VALLEY NURSERIES, Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, N. Js 





QU Sections 

Comb Foundation, 
And all —- _—— 
cheap. 


FREE atalogue. g. T. FLANAGAN, Detleriite, ll, 
6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


CARLOADS 


Fs Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
wn ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 








¢t $ 

rf and Everythimg used in the 
r 44 Bee-Industry. 

ti ==— = JT want the name and address 
i a of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
Se ica. No reason why you can- 


not do business with me. I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a goud Water-Power Factory and hnow how 
torunit. Iam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PU TNAM, 


1K RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIs. 








BEAUTIFUL | \P WV ‘ 
comes NEW - PROCESS WEED FOUNDATION 
sparent | 

TOUGH | —DELIGHTS ALL—— 

and yet RECENT COMPARATIVE TESTS IN FLORIDA 

show that the old-proc di d wax will? or stretch in the 

PLIABLE. hive cen five pratt hint ies Weed process 
REDUCED —_ (ur New Sanded and Polished Sections 
PRICES and Bee-Hive Material are the Finest Product 


CATALOG FREE. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. Syracuse, N.Y. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 


| that money and machinery can turn out. 


Sere: 


























